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The Essentials of Grape Growing 


J. E.° CARTER, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

The proper soil for a vineyard is a loamy one 8 to 10 
inches deep, with a good clay subsoil, and good drainage, 
sloping toward the south. Give a heavy application of 
manure, well rotted and plowed 10 inches deep, and harrow 
until in fine condition. The reason for putting the plant 
food deep is to keep the roots down, a very important 
matter, as they have a tendency to come to the surface. 

With a two-horse plow make a straight row as deep as 
you can, and then come back in the same row, making as 
deep as possible, and then clean out to the needed depth 
with a shovel. I make my rows 9 feet apart and plant 6 
feet apart in. the rows. The vines are trimmed, leaving 
two or three buds. Trim the roots to 10 inches, and plant 
as deep as the vines will permit, leaving one or more buds 
above ground, after covering the roots with 3 inches of 
soil, Put a handful of bone around each vine, scattering 
it along the row, and then fill up the furrow. I let my 
vines run on the ground the first year. 

End poles need to be 10 feet long; put them in the 
ground 4% feet. These poles should not be less than 8 
inches in diameter at the small end, the middle poles 8 
feet long, 4 inches at the small end; put a pole after every 
fourth vine, putting the pole in the ground 2 feet. Use 
No 11 for the first wire, and put it 3 feet from the ground. 
Use No 9 for the second wire, putting it 30 inches from 
the first. 

The next spring after planting trim the vines to one 
cane, selecting the strongest, cutting it 12 to 18 inches in 
length, and tie to a small pole. This is the most important 
time in the life of a vineyard, for the beauty of the vineyard 
will depend on the care bestowed on the vines to keep them 
straight, and all will depend on this summer's trimming 
and pruning. When vines put out new growth, I select 
the strongest shoot and tie to a small pole; when it hes 
reached the first wire, pinch the top out and start two 
lower arms, and then carry the center shoot up to the 
top wire. 

It is no trouble to get top arms, but lower arms muert 
be provided first or there will be trouble to get them; 
nothing but new wood bears fruit. When the vine has 
reached the top wire, pinch out the top shoot, so it will 
make two canes, then take one down each side. In trim- 
. ming the third year, I get four arms from the main cane, 
THE MILLS GRAPE with about ten buds on each arm, and tie each to the vine, | 

using two-ply jute twine. | 
. > > ; syn ltiwe ’ > 
The variety illustrated above was originated by Mr William Miils of Hamilton, Ontario, by crossing have a aren ‘the yer ee od a. yA ee 
Muscat-Hamburgh with Creveling. The bunches are large, compact, shouldered, some attaining ‘ , a ek ; 4 
a weight of 12 ounces and ripening with Concord or a little later. The berries are also large, round, plow, consisting: of thi ee small plows attache d to one frame 
2 . . . ‘ \ ea or beam; the weeder, the cutaway harrow and the horse 
jet black, Cov ered with a thick bloom, thick skin and adhere firmly to the peduncle. The vine is hoe: one-horse cultivator and hand hoe Clean cultivation 
fairly vigorous, productive and healthy. The variety has so much foreign blood, however, that the - s dge ats 
root is tender. Occasionally the fruit does not ripen as far north as Geneva, where the vine on is necessary. For my locality, th ° varieties | I have chosen : 
which this cluster was produced is growing. The grape has a peculiar Muscat flavor, not egrec- - for commercial purposes after Sey * al yea oy trial with 25 
able to the taste of those who prefer American grapes, but very agreeable to those who like the varieties are only four: Moore’s Early, Niagara, Concord 
foreign sorts. Prof. U. P. Hedrick’of the state experiment station considers it one of the best and Delaware. 
flavored grapes in the station vineyard. 
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You ao. need to be an expert mathematician to the water, can I was using, 
* bgere this problem. In fact, to make it easier, we'll / will pay the cost of the Tubular 
figure it for you and in such a way that you can iavide of one year. I think the 
see it in your Own case. ow —— ler cuperion to cay 
‘If‘you are milking five average cows, not using a Tubu- eee EMORY PURDUM, © 
lar, you lose $5 to $6 a month—leaving butter fat in the 
milk, which a Tubular would get out. Then the better 
your cows the larger your loss—up to three or four 
times as much, 

n a few months you would have made 
eno extra money out of this extra cream 
which you are now a te pay 
fora Tubular. Here's actual proof. Read 
what Mr. W. H. Bowler gained on 
cows by using a Tubular. 


COLLINSVILLE, Ill. 
“From five good Jersey cows while using 
the water separator we made from twenty 
three to twenty-four pounds of butter a 
week; with one of your Separators 
from the same cowe we made from 
ow to forty-seven pounds 
I think it would take 
pte $1000 to buy my Tub- 
ular if I couldnt get 
another.” 





; | HE best peal el do to ss this question is to get out your 
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It is not a question any longer, 
whether it will pay you to buy a Separa- 
tor—the fact is, you can’t afford to do 
without oae. Now the al! important question 
is, which separator to buy 

Too many people have po the mistake 
of buying a low-priced separator only to find that 
instead of saving money on their have 
wasted it entirely. Don't do this. the best at first— 
a Tubular—it's cheapest in the 


Here are the reasons: fn ll _ a 






















































Y It skims closest. Has 
“7 tewest parts. Easiest to | | 
” clean. Low supply can | 
saves your back. Turns 
easiest—is_ frictionless ball ' | 
bearings. Wins in every ba 
' tive test. Made in largest Cream Sep- 


arator Factory in the world. . 
More sold each year than any other. 


Send for our new catalog No. 100 it’s full of more 

reasons and proofs from those who are using 

em. It's free—we'll also send a copy of our 

book “Business Dairying” which help any 

one keeping thy ” get more profit from them. 

It's worth od a dollar of any farmer's money. 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 

Chicago, Ill. West Chester,Pa. Toronto, Cen. 





W. H. BOWLER. 







































DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES °722 is2ee Socces 


alcohol engine, @, euperier Woany coor’ rengine; revolutionim Ite weigh! tand bulk are half that of single cy’ durability, Costs 
Less to Buy—Less to Run. A ually started. Vibration pract any on overcome. "Eneapiy mounted onany wagon. It s: eae sination portable, stationary or traction 
engine. SEND For CataLocuE. THE TEMPLE PUM CO., Mfes., Meagher and 15th Sts., Chicage, THIS IS OUR FIFTY- H YEAR. 


Soil Physics Laboratory. Guide 


By 
W. G. STEVENSON and I. 0. SCHAUB 


A carefully outlined series of experiments 
in soil physics. A portion of the experi- 
ments outlined in this guide have been 
used quite generally in recent years. The 
exercises, of which there are #, are listed 
im a logical order with reference to their 
relation to each other and the skill required 
on the part of the student. Illustrated. - 
About 100 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth .. $0.9 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St, New York 











PILLING 
CATTLE INSTRUMENTS 


Pilling’s Hard Milker Outfit con-| Pilling’s Cattle Casé No. 
tains: Bistoury, $1.50; Teat Opéener,|2 contains $3 Milk Fever 
15c. ; Teat Expander, 50c.; Milk Tube, | Outfit and 8 other cattle in 
S0c., and Teat Soap, 50c. Complete | Sruments — ny Sa 

“ Tae? mai m 
tn case with ‘Easy to Use” directions | »,. B10: ae value 15. 
sent pre Sent prepaid, with full 
paid on} “Easy to Use” directions, 
receiption receipt of @10. Order 
of $3.00. | today. 


G. P. Pilling & Son Co, 


IGE EASY To USE JM bate eee cei 
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The joy one “of my pulpit friends 
takes in his poultry might almost 
make one think he has missed his 
calling. A few Sundays ago I spent 
the afternoon at his farm not far from 
town. We had chicken for dinner, 
egg salad for supper and chicken talk 
sandwiched pretty liberally between 
meals. Until lately he has been true 
to Mottled Anconas, but he says they 
are too fond of flying over to the 
next county and are rather smaller 
than he likes, even though he raises 
five-pounders, so he has recently paid 
$50 for a Columbian Wyandotte cock-. 
erel and two pullets that not only fill 
his eye but his egg basket. One of 
these pullets began laying December 
3 and by January 26 had scored 44 
eggs. The other made a good reso- 
lution on New Year’s day and Had 
kept it 20 times up to that Sunday. I 
saw her. My friend is prophetic that 
the Columbian Wyandotte is the great 
coming breed, and surely if the record 
of his two April hatched pullets is an 
indication, he has good ground for 
his prophecy. 





During the last-25 years I have 
tested more than 100 varieties of wa- 
termelons in areas of a few hills up 
to several acres, and have about de- 
cided that nothing is better for home 
use and nearby market than Florida 
Favorite, Sweetheart and Ice Cream. 
A specially quick growing but small 
kind is Phinney’s Early. It is gener- 
ally out of the way when the others 
reach their prime. 





My laundryman sent me in my 
package a New Year’s greeting which 
shows a progressive spirit worth pass- 
ing.along. He says: “On the prin- 
ciple that busy people are happy, all 
of us have been in a blissful state 
for a year. We invite criticism at 
all times. Should yours be adverse 
we can’t have it too quickly to suit 
us. A satisfied customer is a good 


| asset. We want good assets.” Here's 


a man who makes a living by trying 


-to do trifles perfectly and making 


a good fist at it, too. Many of our’ 
farmer friends could get hints from 
this first in “remembering” customers 
and second in sending helpful hints 


| to firms from whom they buy. 


What enticing things novelties are, 
eh? I’ve just yielded to temptation 
again, as I always do when ordering 
my spring seeds. During more than 
20 years’ trial I’ve borght sample 
packets of the new vegetables I like 
most, or are most profitable to grow, 
and every now and then I strike a 
gem that more than pays for the 
small amount spent in experiments. 
When the dwarf lima first came out 
I paid 25 cents for 28 seeds, only 
three of which made plants matured. 
But they supplied enough seed for 
my own- and a neighbor’s garden fcr 
next year, and we got a vegetable 
we had not been able to grow to ma- 
turity one year out of five, because 
of the short season. This was my 
first great success, and I have ever 
since been a strong advocate of test- 
ing new varieties every year. 





I’ve found that the early rising hen 
is generally the business hen. She 
hustles for her keep and does duty 
at the nest. So as an encouragement 
I scatter grain in the litter late in 
the evening. Of course, first come 
is first served next morning, and it 
isn’t long before the lazy and greedy 
members find they’ve got to do their 
own hustling. The result is that 
business habits are fostered, see I 
profit thereby. 
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LIVE STOCK BUSINESS 


For Week Ending February 8, 1908 


IN HEALTHY CONDITION 


American Agriculturist’s Annual Report on Farm Animals Highly Encouraging---Increase in Numbers 
Compared with One Year Ago---Average Value of Hogs Reported Shows Decline---Cattle and 
Horse Values Higher Than Last Year---Some Interesting Comparisons---Figures by States in Detail 


RULY American Agricul- 
turist takes special pleas- 
ure in presenting its four- 
teenth annual review of 
numbers and values of 
farm animals in the United 
States, because the figures 
show that the total amount 
of this form of farm wealth 
is greater this year than 
has ever before been re- 
The facts as developed by this an- 














corded. 
nual review show that the live stock situation 
is in an exceedingly healthy condition, all 
classes of farm animals showing an increase 
in numbers for the year, and coincident with 
this increase is an increase in the average 
value per héad in all classes, except sheep and 


hogs. This combination of increasing num- 
bers, and at the same time advancing values 
may be taken as guaranty of continued rural 
-prosperity. As has always been pointed -out 
in previous reports, no claim is made that 
the data submitted herewith are 


ter of animals used for meat production 
is extended throughout the whole year, 
so that it naturally follows that July 1 
represents the time during 12 months 
wken the greatest number of animals are 
alive, while January 1 represents a period 
of the lowest supply of living animals. On 
this account, the figures. presented each year 
by our investigation, as well as those pre- 
sented by the department of agriculture, are 
materially lower than those presented on the 
decennial census of July 1, following in years 
where an enumeration is made. The differ- 
ence in aggregate value, however, would be 
much less striking because of the younger 
average age of those reported in July com- 
pared with those reported in January. 


MORE ANIMALS' IN ALL CLASSES 


An examination of the returns in, detail as 
presented below will show that there has been 
an increase during the past year in all classes 
of farm animals. The increase is little more 





the report of an actual census, 
because great as are~-the re- 
sources of American Agricul- 
turist in this class of work, an 
actual farm to farm count is 
impossible. The figures, how- 
ever, are presented in full con- 
fidence of their substantial ac- 
euracy and are the result of an 
inteHigent investigation made 


Lie etary! ane oe 


in every community of the 
country, by local observers 
trained in such work, and the 
figures represent an _ effort 


through our extensive crop re- 
porting bureau, which is only 
equaled by the machinery of 
the national government in its 
crop reporting work. 

In-order to forestall any pos- 
sible criticism of the figures 
presented, which might result 
from a comparison of-the totals 
with the totals presented in the 
federal census, it may be 
pointed out that the federal 
census figures represent the 
number of animals as returned 
on the first day of June, while 
the figures here presented, rep- 
resent the numbers on January 
1. This difference of six months 
in the date of the return results 
is a very material difference in 
the number of animals reported 
in the different classes. In the 
case of all elasses of farm ani- 





mals, but particularly in the _ pictured. 
case of sheep and hogs, the Classes; 
natural increase comes  be- 


tween January 1 and July 1: 


On the other-hand, the slaugh- 


, 





than nominal, except in the case of sheep and 
hogs, although milch cows show a substantial 
gain. The increased number of sheep re- 
ported this year, however, does, not entirely 
represent the natural increase of the year. 


UNEVEN CONDITION IN VALUES 


The financial difficulties which have affected 
all portions of the country during the past 
three months have had some effect already 
upon live stock values. Hogs are the class 
of animals most quitkly affected by any gen- 
eral, financial or industrial condition, be- 
cause, approximately, all the hogs in the 
eountry are sold or slaughtered each year, 
leaving the total number on hand, at any 
time, with an average age of less than one 
year. This elass of animals being ready for 
market at all seasons, and the marketing be- 
ng uniformly distributed throughout the year, 
it naturally follows that any break in the 
commercial prices is immediately reflected by 
@ corresponding change in the value of ani- 
mals yet on the farm. This fact is less true 
with any other class of farm animals, be- 
cause there is more opportunity to hold other 
animals back until either*there is further re- 
adjustment of values, or the temporary flurry 
is over. On this account the average value of 
hogs reported this year shows a 
material decline from the value 
per head reported a year ago, 
while for all other classes of 
farm animals, with the excep- 
tion of sheep, the average price 
is higher. 

TRANSITION 


ae 


~ 


IN BEEF SUPPLY 


In the matter of beef supply, 
we have for a number of years 
been passing; through a period 
of transition. The readjust- 
meut of beef supplies is still 
under way, but the decrease in 
number of animals, following 
the gradual breaking up of the 
range industry, is again this 
year a little more than-offset by 
an increase in the number of 
animals held in mixed farming. 
The net increase this year is 
small, but it follows a similar 
smaller increase in the last two 
years and justifies the belief 
that the period of increasing 
supplies has been reached. 

It must be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the adjustment is not 
yet complete by any means, be- 
cause while there has been a 
small increase in the total num- 
ber of beef animals each year, 
for the last three years, yet 








WORTH CROWING OVER 


As a farm fowl none of the newer American varieties has grown so 
steadily in popularity as the Buff Plymouth Rock; one of the cocks here 
It combines all the good qualities 
good winter laying, sitting, mothering, foraging. and maturing. 
To those people who fancy a buff color and wish to combine the quali- 
ties mentioned, this variety will appeal with special force; and to those 
who wish to exhibit at the shows and fairs, it will offer as wide a field 
of effort as any other one colored fowl. 4 


of- the 


Plymouth Rock 


when measured by the true 
standard of measurement, the 
supply per capita of population, 
we are still’on the descending 
scale. As a matter of fact, in 
none of the classes of farm ani- 
mals is the annual increase in 
npmbers so large as is the nor- 
mal increase in population, so 
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chat each year the available supply, in com- 
parison with population, is growing smaller. 
It is this fact that explains why it is that with 
is this fact that explains why it is that with 
increasing numbers we have advancing 
prices, and a still higher ratio. ‘“\_ 

The following statement shows the total 
number of the different classes of farm ani- 
mals as estimated by American Agriculturist 
correspondents on January 1 of this year 
and last with the changes between the two 
periods: 

TOTAL NUMBER OF FARM ANIMALS 


1907 1908 Increase 


19,642,000 19,799,000 

3,408,000 3,440,000 

20,054,000 20,230,000 

.-- 51,579,000 51,625,000 

48,499,000 51,241,000 
51,926,000 52,343,000 417,000 


CONTINUED ACTIVITY AMONG HORSE. BREEDERS 

An examination of this table shows that the 
marked increase in horse breeding, which has 
been the feature of these reports for several 
years, has continued during the past vear. 
The tremendous industrial activity which has 
characterized all sections of the country dur- 
ing the past 12 months has furnished an ever- 
widening market, With increasing demand for 
well-bred heavy horses Suitable for traffic 
purposes. The demand for this class of horses 
during the last decade has been so strong that 
it has exerted a very noticeable effect upon 
the average grade of farm horses. The breed- 
ing of active and moderately heavy horses, 
suitable for heavy and medium draft pur- 
poses, has enormously incressed, ard the 
intrinsic superiority of this type of animal 
has much to do with the steady increase in 
the average value per head that has been 
reported. - 

A year ago we remarked that there was 
every indication of improving the demand 
for mules, Our returns this year show that 
this forecast was correct, there being a mod- 
erate increase in numbers and a very heavy 
increase in the average value per head. This 
class of animals has advanced more rapidly 
in value during the last year than has any 
other class of farm animals. This is in part 
due to the continuous strong demand for 
mules in industrial traffic, but it is also in 
part due to the intelligent effort which has 
been made in recent years, by mule raisers, 
to breed heavier and better animals to meet 
this demand. In the Ohio and Missouri val- 
leys. particularly, attention has been espe- 
cially given to breeding mules of larger size 
and weight, and the product of this effort cor- 
tinues in strong demand. 

NEALTHY POSITION OF DAIRYING 


Milch cows 
Other cattle 


« 


Milech cows show a very satisfactory ~in- 
crease in numbers during the past year, the 
larger part of the increase being in the cen- 
tral valleys and on the Pacific coast, where 
dairying continues to show material progress. 
Prices for dairy products have been generally 
good throughout the past year. In spite of 
materially higher prices paid for feed stuff, 
the industry is upon a satisfactory -plane, as 
shown by the fact that the average price ‘per 
head of milch cows has improved somewhat, 
in spite of the good increase in numbers. 

An examination of the detailed (figures 
which aré presented herewith will show that 
in the case of other cattle, which mainly in- 
cludes beef eattle, the increase in numbers 
reported this year is almost entirely in the 
states where mixed farming is practiced, the 
decrease in range supplies which has been 
a feature of the situation for a number of 
years continuing everywhere, except in Texas, 
and even in this state the small increase 
shown is miost likely the result of increased 
attention to mixed farming: The increase in 
the average value per head for this class of 


to lower the value of animals, 


“> 


LIVE STOCK IN THE UNITED 


animals; while small, is especially noticeable 
because of the shortage and higher prices 
which have ruled for all kinds of feed dur- 
ing the last year. The corn crop this year 
was materially short of recent averages and 
the value of grain decidedly high, but in 
spite of this fact, which would naturally tend 
there is a 


small increase in the price per head. 


SLIGHTLY MORE SHEEP AND SWINE 


As has already been pointed out, the esti- 
mated number of sheep this year is not en- 
tirely comparable with the figures of a year 
ago, because with the increase of our facili- 
ties for getting information, we have found it 
necessary to slightly readjust the estimates 
in some of the states. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that there has been some actual increase 
during the year in the nuniber of sheep, an 
increase which some of the older farming 
states have a share in. 

The total hog supply of the country is re- 
ported somewhat larger ‘than at this date a 
year ago. The increase, however, is not ma- 
terial and might be very largely accounted for 
through the holding over of animals ready for 
market, and which would ordinarily have been 
marketed during November and December, 
but for the financial conditions, and the con- 
sequent drop in price. It is very generally 
reported by American Agriculturist corres- 
pondents that the crop of fall pigs this year 
was unusually large, 


OVER FOUR BILLION DOLLARS REPRESENTED 


Few people realize the enormous volume of 
our national wealth which is represented by 
farm animals. Last year, for the first time, 
this form of wealth passed the tremendous 
figure of $4,000,000,000 and this year there is 
a still further increase in spite of some loss 
in hogs. 

The following statement shows the total 
value of the different classes of farm animals 
this year and last, together with the change 
between the two periods: 


TOTAL VALUE OF FARM ANIMALS 


{In round thousands.] 
1907 1908 
$1,709,887 $1,731,078 
326,791 343,046 
607,140 621,968 
916,529 937,031 
188,757 196,394 
396,230 343,187 


~ ++ $4,145,334 $4,182,704 


Increase 


Milch cows ... 
Other cattle .. 








Total $37.370 

*Decrease 

To bring the matter succinctly into shape 
for comparison, we present herewith the av- 
erage value per head of each of the differ- 
ent. classes of animals, together with the in- 
crease or decrease between 1907 and 1908 and 
the percentage of such change. 

AVERAGE PRICE PER HEAD 
1907 1908 Increase 


Horses 

Mules 

Milch cows .... 
Other cattle .... 


*Decrease. 

SOME CHANGES IN AVERAGE VALUES 

No comparison of prices would be complete 
unless it showed the present situation in eom- 
parison with past records for a long period. 
At the present time, only horses and mules 
show record-breaking values per head. Last 
year sheep and hogs shared this distinction 
with draft animals. This change, during the 
past year, may perhaps he taken as a further 
indication that we have reached, if not passed, 
the crest of the wave of high prices. 

The following statement shows a compari- 
son of the present prices per head, with the 
highest prices which have heretofore ever 
ruled. It will be noted that in the case of 
four classes of animals, the highest price here- 


STATES 

tofore was: last year. In the case of milch 
cows, however, we have never yet quite 
reached the exceedingly high range of values 
that was set in 1884. 


CHANGE FROM HIGH POINT 


High point 
Year Price 
$87.05 

95.90 

31.37 

24.83 


1908 
$87.43 


Change 


Mitch cows .. 
Other cattle .. 
Sheep ae 3.89 
Hogs ..-.... 7.63 

A comparison of the present situation with 
the best position in which stock raisers have 
ever before been situated, as shown above, 
makes a moderately gratifying comparison 
with this year’s values. Such a showing, how- 
ever, is not complete unless a comparison of 
the’ present situation can be made, with the 
lowest points touched during periods of live 
stock depression. Such a showing makes a 
striking epitome of the progress which live 
stock raisers have made during the last dec- 
ade. 

The following statement shows the lowest 
average prices on record, and the gain per 
read between that price and the present value: 


CHANGE FROM LOW POM® 


Low point 
Year Price 
1897 $33.65 
1838 39.66 
-1892 21.40 
14.15 
1.60 
4.13 


1908 Increase 
$87.43 
99.72 
30.75 
18.35 
3.83 
6.58 


Milch cows ... 
Other cattle 


bo me > aa woe 


PROPER AND RATIONAL SEEDING 


PROF JOHN W. GILMORE, PA STATE COLLEGE 


September 26 last, my farmer sowed afield 
of about eight acres with wheat. He sowed 
with the wheat four quarts timothy and 
two quarts alfalfa seed per acre. All the 
seed germinated in proper time and showed 
itself above ground nicely, I fear Lmade a 
mistake in sowing the alfalfa seed in the 
wheat at that time. Please give" me your 
views on it through American Agriculturist. 
April next, I propose to sow alsike clover seed 
in another field that I seeded the latter part 
of September with wheat and timothy seed. 
Will that be right and how much should be 
sown to the acre?—-{Charles Hower, Snyder 
County, Pa. 

Our experience up to the present time in 


seeding alfalfa would not hold any hope for 
success in sowing alfalfa with wheat. The 
sowing September 26-is entirely too late in 
this state for alfalfa. The seeds may ger- 
minate, but there would be no chance of 
the seedlings reaching such a stage of ma- 
turity as to enable.them to pass the win- 
ter. I am doubtful whether the alfalfa would 
make: any headway next spring, even if it 
should pass the winter, on account of the 
wheat starting into growth so early and so 
vigorously. Our best success with alfalfa has 
been obtained by seeding between the middle 
and last of May or from August I to 15. 

I believe, however, that good preparation of 
the land, an abundance of plant food and 
moisture are factors more essential in the 
growing of alfalfa than is the season of plant- 
ing within the limits of the growing season. 
We have best success front sowing from 25 to 
30 pounds per~acre and exercising care that 
the sdil is well drained, free from acid prop- 
erties, and suitable inoculation is provided. 
Whether the nurse crop is necessary or even 
desirable depends largely on local conditions. 

Your correspondent will be within tite 
bounds of judicious practice by sowing the 
alsike clover on the wheat seeding next spring. 
If pure alsike is sown, it may be put in at 
the rate of from five to seven quarts per acre, 
depending on the richness of the land. If 
sown as early as the land is fit to go on, the 
seed will_fall into little crevices left in the 
soil by freezing and germinate readily. 











PRACTICAL METHODS IN A PEAR ORCHARD 


MATERIALS USED FOR SPRAYING-——HOW THE SAN 
SCALE WAS FOUGHT——FERTILIZING THE 
ORCHARD——IMPLEMENTS. USED FOR CULTIVATION 
——-HOW CHICKENS HELP ALONG THE WORK 


JOSE 


[This is the second article on Pear culture 
by, C. Ely Blackwell of Mercer county, N J, 
embodying the results of his practical experi- 
ence. The first article appeared February 1, 
last “week. You cannot afford to ‘miss any of 
them. New subscribers, who request it, can 
have the issue containing the first-of the series. 


* There is still one to follow on Methods of har- 


vesting pears.—Editor,] 
My pear trees have been sprayed with 
bordeaux annually, formula: Five pounds 


lime, six pounds copper sulphate to 50 gal- 
lons water, to which was added 1-3 pound 
london purple when the trees were allowed 
to bear fruit. From the seventh to the 
eleventh year the orchard had practically 
the same treatment, producing annually about 
$100 worth of pears. 

In the summer of 1904 the scale first 
showed in the orchard and by’the spring of 
1905 quite a number of trees were damaged, 
so badly that I took them out and filled in 
new trees. My loss of trees up to this time 
has been two from scale and three from 


blight. I have nihe trees other than Bart- 
fetts set through the orchard as fertilizers, 
though I do not now think fertilizers are 


necessary for Bartletts, as I have other trees 
of them quite remote from other varieties that 
are bearing well. During. the winter of 
1904-5 I applied coarse stable manure, eight 
two-horse loads per acre, thrown in a circle 
around the tree, a little farther out than the 
limbs extended. In spring plowed the 
ground and cultivated until the drooping 
limbs prevented. Sowed no grass seed. 

In March sprayed with lime and sulphur 
, for formula: 24 pounds. lime, 17 
pounds sulphur, 13 pounds salt, thoroughly 
cooked with steam. After blossoms dropped, 
sprayed with bordeaux. There was a godd 
setting of pears, and, as the season was a 
dry one, I mulched the trees heavily with 
grass and weeds, and drew water from -the 
feeder of the Delaware and Raritan canal, 
“with a syphon, to irrigate the orchard. The 
crop of pears netted me $430. 
erchard with refined 
coal oil after the pears 
were picked. 

Last winter the same 
application of stable ma- 
nure was made, with 
the addition of 200 
pounds Mapes corn ma- 
nure per acre, applied in 
May and harrowed in. 
Last. March the trees 
were sprayed with lime 
and suiphur. We are 
very careful to do the 
spraying thoroughly, 
selecting days when the 
wind and going 
each side of the row, 
stopping twice to each 
tree on each side, and 
crossing the other way, 
which makes eight stops 
to each tree, 

We also spray now 
with pure kerosene in 
the fall as soon as the 
pears are picked, being 
very careful, however, 
in the application. When 
spraying with bordeaux, 
I wait so much for suit- 
able winds to spray each 
side of the tree that it 
often amounts 


seale, 


I sprayed the 


suits, 


to two 


Grange interest is at high notch. 
and at Ft Jackson: 
inent and active worker. 


Eysaman, Mrs A. M. Elliot. 
Mrs Harvey Hale, Mrs Sylvester Hartley, Mrs W. 
H. E. Sweet, Harvey Hale and A. N. Eliot. 


NEW- JERSEY ACHIEVEMENTS IN FRUIT rs” 











SPRAYING A PEAR ORCHARD 
production of perfect fruit spraying 


In the 
is an important factor. Bordeaux should be used 
frequently. See article by C. Ely Blackwell on 
this page for particulars of management. 





sprayings., I am not an advocate of any more 
bordeaux than is absolutely necessary, think 


much damage may be done by using too much. ; 


We apply the materials with a force pump or 
gas sprayer, using one lead of hose with two 
nozzles on the former and four on the latter. 

Last spring the limbs were so low that 
plowing close to the trees was impracticable. 
I substituted Clark’s extension cutaway har- 
row for the plow, and the Acme harrow to 
smooth the ground after the cutaway. This, 
however, did not work very close to the 
trees, so I applied a heavy mulch around the 
base, which killed all the sod near the trees. 
The seed in the stable manure has a tendency 
to make a sward around the trunks. 

I have a large flock of chickens, and a por- 
tion of them range in this orchard. Late in 
the fall, after the mulch has somewhat ten- 
dered, they scratch under the trees and spread 
the mulch. Where there is considerable left 
around the base of trees we throw outward 
with fork, thus leaving no mulch near the 
tree during winter. It has been my custom 
to run the mowing machine over the ground 


PROMINENT | NORTHERN NEW YORK PATRONS 


One of the most progressive grange counties in New York state is St Lawrence. Some of the prominent 


Patrons who have been active in upbuilding the order in that section are here shown. 
granges in the county, with a membership of 5239, showing a gain of 213 at the close of the fiscal year October 1. 
Since then one new grange has been organized at Dekalb Junction, with a 
Two new halls have been erected, at Deer 

The Pomona has indorsed Fred Shepard for overseer of the state grange. 
In the picture here reproduced, reading from left to right, 
row, seated, Mrs I. W. Whitney, Mrs G. A. Clark, Mrs George Pelsue, Mrs Fred Shepard, Mrs 
Second row, Mrs A. M. Wheeler, Mrs S. N. Judd. Maj W. H. Daniels, ¢ ~ 7 
Third row, standing, P. E. Eysaman, J. J. Shannon, George Pelsue, Fred Shepard, 
Fourth row, Barney Whitney, I. We 


H. Daniels. 
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oe 
twice during the fall. Last year the trees 
were so low—the limbs lying on the ground 
in many cases—I mowed the undergrowth 
with a scythe just before picking time. The 
crop of pears last season was very good, the 
yield being 233 barrels, gross sales $760, net 
receipts $615. 
{To Be Concluded.] 








The Poultry and Egg Products of our 
country exceed all other agricultural products 
except corn. A poultry plant, properly con- 
ducted, whether birds are bred for market or 
for fancy, will be a paying investment. I 
have made what fortune I have by raising 
chickens for fancy, and when I started the 
business 23 years ago I was $1000 in debt. Now 
I would refuse $5000 for my poultry place. I 
am near a good sized city. I raise all my 
chicks by incubator. The up-to-date incubator 
is perfect. Anyone can run it. I have tried 
setting hens and incubators, and cast my vote 
wholly in favor of the  ineubator.—[George 
H. Burgott, Erie county, Pa. 

Pure Water, Sanitary Stables, a feed of 
green corn, oats and bran, mixed with a 
change of beets and carrots, cornstalks and 
good clover hay, are the prime agents in se- 
curing good cream. I make about 25 pounds 
butter a week and color with 12 grated car- 
rots soaked in milk and strained in the churn. 
This I prefer to commercial butter color be- 
cause I know it to be pure. My butter is 
sold direct to private customers.—[Mrs H. 
W. Otto, Erie County, O. 





Cleanliness in Milking, proper ripening of 
cream, and working of the butter so as not 
to break the grain are prime essentials in 
making good butter for home trade. In this 
way I make and market about 75 pounds 
each week, using about five-eighths of an 
ounce of vegetable coloring to maintain a 
uniform tint.—[M. J. Rima, Otsego County, 
N Y. 


Peel Your Eye to find handy men among 
those out of employment. 





There are 35 active 

charter membership of 37. 
River grange at Lawrenceville, 
He is a prom- 
are the following: First 
E. Sweet. 
G. A. Clark, A. M. Wheeler, Mrs P E. 


Whitney, 
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Billion Dollar Grass 
The greatest grass of the century. Same grows 
everywhere and 
gee yields from 42 to 
oe Te “35 tons of hay, 
and lots of pasture 

besides per acre, 


Clovers 
Largest growers of 
Clovers, Alfalfa, 
Timothy & Grass 
Seed in America. 
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inalseed book pub- 
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|, worth a little farm 


BILLION DOLLAR GRASS . 
to get a start with, 


John A. Salzer Seed Co. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
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& SMALL FRUITS 
Highest Grade. 


FRUITTREES === 


One third agents’ prices. Illustrated catalogue free. 
MIGMLAND NUBSERIES, ROOHESTER, N. ¥. 


Guaranteed tolive. | 


ORCHARD AND FOREST 


Hints for the Sugar Bush 


M. &. THOMAS, LOGAN COUNTY, 0 


if we expect to make’ git-edge maple 
syrup, cleanliness and dispatch in 
handling the material» Our shed 
where. the evaporator is located is 
tight, so no currents of air can strike 
the machine to retard boiling and, 
abeve al!, so no dirt can blow in and 
fall into the boiling sap. Another 
very important item is to havea lib- 
eral supply of dry fuel. We fill the 
Woodshed during August usually. Of 
late years have been using sonfe coal 
with. the wood: 

I can get a more uniform heat and 
evaporate more water in a given time. 
The shallower the water is kept in 
the evaporator the better. It is run- 
just deep enough to prevent scorch- 
ing. The steam bubbles all form on 
the surface of the pans and start to 
ascend through the sap. If it is shal- 
low they all come to the surface and 
burst, the steam escapes and evapora- 
tion goes on very rapidly. If the sap 
is too deep a great many bubbles burst 
before getting to the surface and the 
work is all to do over again. 

A saccharometer is used to test the 
syrup. When.it weighs 11 pounds to 
the gallon, it is drawn from the evap- 
orator, filtered through felt or a heavy 
flannel strainer to remove the lime. 
When cool it is canned in quart, half- 
gallon and gallon cans. It is cased, 
and slipped direct to the consumer. 
When the sugar season arrives we 
have our work so arranged that we 
can give it our undivided attention. 
When the vessels have from a quart 
to \% gallon sap in them, hauling and 
boiling are started. The sooner the sap 
after it leaves the tree, is gathered 
and -evapo@rhted, the lighter in color 
will be the syrup. 

The man who makes the syrup 
gives it the color. The minute the 
sap leaves the tree, and comes'in con- 
tact with the air, leaves, bark, bugs 
and soured vessels, it is taking unto 
itself color. The longer it remains in 
this condition, and the more it-is sim- 
mered in cooking, the darker will be 
the syrup. _If.we could devise some 
means whereby we could keep the air 
from coming in contact with it, and 
could ‘evaporate without putting it 
over fire, the finished article would 
have no more color than water. 

These are impossibilties, but keep 
them in mind. Approximate as near 
as possible. It will greatly aid us in 
making a first-class article. Keep 
every utensil perfectly clean. Nothing 
will taint and color syrup like filthy 
and sour vessels. We scald all vessels, 
tanks, etc, every ten days or two 
weeks and oftener the latter part of 
the season if the days get very warm. 

In tapping, very little attention is 
paid. to the points of the compass. 
Some prefer a southern exposure the 
fore part ©6f the season and the north 
side of the tree the latter part of the 
season. In a series of experiments 
conducted by the Vermont station, the 
difference was so small it is scarcely 
worth the trouble to take this point 
into consideration. Select a good, 
healthy spot that does not show the 
nearby marks of recent years. 

This is one of the best guides to 
follow in tapping. The proper hight 
to tap for best results in unsettled. 
At the Vermont station it was found 
that where a tree was tapped at the 
ground, 4 feet above and 14 feet from 
the ground, the low and high tap 
holes yielded less sap and of poorer 
quality than the one 4 feet from the 
ground. It was found that 27% of 
the sugar was yielded by the root 
tap, 51% at the main tap and 22% at 
the high tap. 

In tapping we use a sharp %-inch 
bit and bore not to exceed 2 inches 
deep. We want a bit that will cut a 
smooth, clean hole, giving the sap 
| free and easy flow. Very little of the 
bark is removed. as we want that to 





Pwo things are absolutely necessary 


be the mainstay. for the spile, and be 
compelled te drive-it into the white 
sap wood and thereby nop up the 
sap chambers. 

We use_a metal spout.for the first 
tapping, and hang the buckef upon it. 
When the flow from the first tap be- 
gins to decrease, we do not run it 
out as some do, but bore a new ‘hole 
% inch in diameter, and use cone 
spiles—some call them pipestems. By 
so doing the tree is not*injured as 
much as if the % inch. tap was 
reamed out to. %-inch hole. The 
amount of sap procured is as 
if not more. 





Continued Leaching wil! proauce .n 
a comparatively short time rapid re- 
duction of normal carbonates in the 
soil water. This is due in a large 
measure to conversion into bicarbon- 
ates. 


Early Apples—In growing apples 
one should strive for quality and not 
quantity. I urge the importance of 
growing some early apples. To do 
this we must spray, prune and’ drain 
our orchards carefully. McIntosh are 
fine sellers—[Wilfred Wheeler, Mid- 
dlesex County, Mass. 


Legume Inoculation Progress is de- 
tailed in a farmers’ bulletion of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture. Results from applications of 
pure cultures are reported. Green 
manuring is discussed also When in- 
oculation is desirable and useless. 


Prize-Winning Nuts—Harry P. Car- 
ty of Burlington county, N J, who 
won the first prize on shellbarks in 
our recent nut-contest, sends the fol- 
lowing history of the tree: I have a 
farm of 140 acres, mostly grass land. 
About 12 acres are in timber, con- 
sisting of white oak, shellbark and 
other hickory trees. J counted. 28 
hickory and shellbark trees in @ space 
of 15 paces square. There are two 
pignut and two large hickory trees 
which produce nuts with spotted 
shells, then there are 17 trees of shell- 
barks that bear nearly every season. 
I have one tree about 15 years old 
that bears a larger shellbark with a 
very much thinner shell, but this year 
there were only a few on it. The tree 
that took the prize is about 50 feet 
high. In the 19 years I have had the 
farm it has not missed bearing once. 
It has borne from 1% to 4% bushels. 


Dairying Pays—There is no doubt 
that dairy. farming pays and pays 
well. The devélopment of this in- 
dustry in the middle and northwest- 
ern states during the past decade has 
proved phenomenal. Take Minnesota, 
for instance... In 15 years the number 
of creameries there. has ~ increased 
from 265 to 926. Millions of pounds 
of cheese were sold on Wisconsin and 
New York cheese boards last year at 
an average of 12 to 18% cents per 
pound, the highest figures realized for 
many seasons. In the magnificent de- 
velopment of dairying the important 
part played by machinery must not 
be overlooked. In fact, considering 
the increased cost of feeds, labor, etc, 
good profits would not be possible 
were it not for the economies se- 
cured from the use of separators, etc. 
The editor of this journal urges all 
readers to keep abreast of the times 
in this important particular. Don’t 
try and economize too sharply 
by either doing without this much- 
needed bit of farm machinery, or else 
using an unreliable, cheap affair that 
that is not worth giving house room. 
Why not learn all about separators 
and keep yourself posted?. You can 
do this at absolutely no.cost whatso- 
ever by simply writing the Sharples 
Separator Company of Chicago, IH, 
or West Chester, Pa, stating that you 
are a reader of this paper and want 
their free catalog, No 100, Get the 
book now. It is worth reading. 


Farmers heré have used a lot -of 
low-grade. molasses for feeding cows. 
They have fed at the rate of one 
pint a day and have given excellent 
results. « Molasses is sold by different 
wholesale growers at a cost.of 12 to 
14 cents per gallon to the farmers. 
Cows like their feed fine when mofas- 
ses is poured over it.—[O. Van Horn, 
Sussex Co, N- J. 


The mere fact-that silage can be 
utilized to improve the pastures; to 
assist in their maintenance and té 
provide the necessary food at off sea- 
sons of the year, solves some of “the 
most vexing problems in conection 
with the development of our animal 
industries; It -is_certainly desirable 
that the farmers come to realize the 
value of silage at the earliest possible 
date.—[Prof J. R. Fain; Tennessee 
Experiment Station. 


We_use just ~- ough butter color in. 
winter to bring the shade of the prod- 
uct near that obtained during thé 
Summer. We make ahout 140,000 
pounds butter a year and use butter 
color to keep our standard uniform, 
We are not using quite as much color 
as we did five years ago, because of 
the larger number of Jersey cows in 
our locality,:- which makes a consider- 
able difference in the quality of the 
butter.—[Henry Ribert, Onondaga 
County, N Y. 


I am.a lover of nuts and have 
with interest al! you have printed 
about the nut contests. To my. taste 
a. good butternut is better than any 
black walnut. Butternuts have been 
a complete failure heie the . past 
three years. In 1905-6 I did not see 
one butternut. In 1907 I saw prob- 
ably a dozen nuts on the trees, but 
the squirrels haivested them. Beech- 
nuts do not grow here. I ate a pint 
of them when I was a boy some 30 
years ago. These were brought from 
central Pennsylvania.—f[G.  G. ‘Gibbs, 
New Jersey. 


read 


There is a whole lot of plant food 
in any soil fit for agriculture. Any 
reasonably ‘good ‘farming land has a 
vast amount of plant food — in it, 
enough for many crops; and still, a 
farmer puts out a crop and gets but 
@ small yield. The plant food in his 
soil is not available, or if so, in but 
@ small degree each year. The rains, 
sun, frost and a little scratching over 
Make plant food available. More 
work on the land will make more 
plant food available for the crop sea- 
son. I have seen it over and oveg. 
More work, more labor judiciously 
applied, larger crops when you have 
plenty of humus in the soil.—[T. B. 
Terry, Ohio. 


The position which society occupies 
today as regards the variety of the 
products and its demands has driven 
the dairyman upward all the timé. «It 
will not do to feed the dairy animal 
on mullein stalks and weeds and all 
kinds of trash, and then expect her 
to produce a good product. This ani- 
mal requires the very best of feed, 
and to this subject we direct the at- 
tention of the 20th century dairymen 
who are looking to agriculture, as 
well as to the dairy, for a business, 
as well as a profit, and in such a way 
that they are endeavoring to grasp 
the conditions of the question of pro- 
ducing milk and the various stages of 
its production. They must not only 
consider it from the point of view of 
the dairyman, but also that of the 
sanitarian.—[Dr J. D. Detrich, Ches- 
ter County, Pa. 
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Our Big 1906 Steel Roofing Offer | -ows=: i 
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Also used for ceiling andsiding. Cheaper and lasts longerthanshingies. | POTS, Linoleum, Etc. 
ater and Fire Proof. Will ; :nd the elements best of 
all. Makes your building cooler in summer and warmer in winter., Wil! not taint rain-water. We are 300 “New Style” metal tubs, finest galvanized steel, fin- 
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thprivilege of examination if you send 25 
per cent of the amount you order in cash; balance to be paid after material reaches your sta- 
tion. If not found as represented refuse the shipment and we will refund your deposit, Ae, 

















PAINT, 30c Per Gallon 


Barn Paint, , bbl, lots. per gallon.......... 
Cold Water Paint, celebrated oes 
brand, outside use, fully a best 
assortment colors, 50 lb. lots, per -Ib.......... 
“Perfection” Mixed Paints, per gal............ 75c 
“Premier” Brand, 8 year guarantee, per 
gallon 95e 




























































ish $6.00. sii. $¢ Heavy wood rim. Léngth 5 ft. While they last, 
lf Handsome porcelain tubs with 3-in. 




















TFITS $2 ubs up to $25. : 
i TT With steel enameled tub, vitreous earthen 
@ closet bowl, polished hardwood seat 2s 
the steel roofing offered in th me 1M 0 TF $$ Bs at 6 bangs ce com pete, ready A ae” $2. 
maT “RUC MINDS sr 
original cost of production. We 
Enameled Sinks, wu p woes $1.26. 
e wy wd Iron Piece winks pany pf Sickie: plated faucets, $77. 




















Felt Roofing, per 100sq.ft. 60c 


ow oe of we @ and three sheets of parutully 
saturated felt; between sheets water-proof 

d together mak- 
ing a solid flexible sheet with layers of com- 
N E W oat thoroughly combined. 








against sparks and cinders, 82 in: 


2 ply perseg....@0e F per .80c 
Roofing cement, caps and nails, ‘aditional 
per square meneaiy 

‘Rub Gaivo"* Roofing. This is 
highest ie roof covering manufactured. 
Absolutely nothing finer. No coating neces- 

sary. Practically indestructible. Water-proof 
fire and lightningproof. Brand new. Its base 














closely woven and especially made to moctesvere roofing con- 
d rae Itis weather-proof, fire resisti No tar, sapheom 
— in its a, = will = t —_ be Fd 
+ ‘ou purchase and local conditions. 
pendin isk naila and cape, as y as sufficient 

















f . 
wide, about 40 ft. Lome 108 eq. ft. to the roll, 


is the strongest and best wool felt obtainable} 
















DOORS 40c ; WINDOWS 29cf FREE CATALOG COUPON 


various sizes, secured 
Fill Out, Out Out, And Mall 


5 toy us in qoorae: with our dismantling op. 

erations. Mos soa, them with hardware. 

range trom #0e 96 os ee ai! 

modern design seem | : When do you expect to bulld OF IMPTOVE?....cccccccceeeeceersseeeeees 
a windows, 


















Barn sash, 6 sizes, sas ' 

Cellar sash, ¢3e mg. Mou What kind of building or Dutings?.....0......cccsseeseseesensenenenees 

ings for every purpose, ‘ { 

per ft. Porch colunas pS. 
e 
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What items in this advertisement interest you the most? 








POTTY TITTTTITTTTITTITITITITTTTIT TTT titted 








igo is foll 
pa ap Sy Only... 91-88 3 ply...$1.78 





Perrrririrtetititiiitti tit tiie ete 


imate. 
OUR NEW 500-PACE CATALOG NO. 25 FREED cowsts oc ccccccwnn St8t0.sesmnmmnumnn 








This Wenderful B 





















Bsok is inst out and ready to be sent to you at once. It is a book ouch 


as every shrewd buyer must have, thousands of items of the very best merchandise a Se MI, Cis da osccrvacoccstb eekiotgnescnvsotuusbseobocencbseecaieoeelail oa 
supplies bought at Sheriffs’ and It will Psy, you to keep it handy. Its . . 
cord of what we still have on hand from the wonderful St. Louis Worlds’ Fair. Merchan nd I saw this advertisement in American Agriculturist. 


supplies, articles for everyone, You = 7 it useful _ the home, in the workshop or imthe 
Gut out out coupon Fillin answers t 
mailtous. We will send you our big Catalog Free 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, 35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO. ILL. 
























Send me free of all cost your 500-Page Catalog. 


Adaress Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. 





today. 
. Sign your name and addressin full and 
pon receipt of coupon and answer all inquires promptly. 
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LEGUMES AND OTHER 


ITPAYS TO BORROW MONEY 


year. 


manure, 


soil Daal future crops. 


manure 
spreader 
should 
con: 
“sidered 
as a per- 
manent 
invest- 
ment,not 
as a run- 
ning ex- 
ense. 


or the only way youcan get all the value 
out of the farm manure every year is to 
use aspreader. There is absclutely no 
comparison between results produced by 
hand spreading and machine spreading. 


Spreader 
The Corn King Return Apron Spreader — 


The lesenane in the first cro’ 
through the use of your spreader will 
more than 
est. It wil 
nure apreeding. It will make the work 
agresevie, er 


TO BUY A 


URE SPR 


N 
You will make no mistake in @ , 
buying any one of these right 
urable I. H. C. spreaders. 

I. H. C. spreaders are not built ex- 
cessively heavy, but they have all the 
strength required by such machines. 
The draft is as light as possible in any 


row, so much the better. 
But in any event have a 
spreader of your own this 


T you do not have to bor- 


working, 


pay the cnetent and inter- 


ut down the labor of ma- spreader. 


e will be no waste of 
You will have a more fertile 


~~ 


The machines differ in certain fea- 
tures, but all have good strong broad 
tired wheels, simple and strong driving 


parts,are 
easily 
and con- 
veniently 
control- 
and 
do Grst- 
class 
work with 
any kind 
of ma- 
nure. 
Any 


I. H. C. local agent will supply cata- 
logs and explain 
features of each machine, or show you 
a machine at work so that you can 
choose wisely. 


the distinguishing 


If you prefer, write direct to the’ 


sired. 


Home Office for any information de- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chicago, V. S. A. 
(Incorporated) 





8. R. SARGENT & SON, 202 Main 


4 


RD 0'TREE, 


harac i hat you are. It’s the stuff men a ase 
oe ee) ‘made oo "Phe soldier of "76 was a m 


strong character—stwu 


was his watchword, 
duty his moving spirit. 
Ste 76 Reversi- 


much to claim phat 


le Sulky Plow 
characteristics, of the © soldier of 
ame. 
true. Character is built 
t is constructed to 


volutionar 
an 
every line. 


the 


rdy 
n its 


It is s 


rform certain work, and its faith- 


ulness in doing its 


it ‘a as fastons wit 


ers as the sold ier from whom it 


the —_ —_ of its name. 


ounded the facto 


orate aL Ret re lees 


duty 
New England farm- 


has made 
takes 


by ig today 


fea- 


REVERSIBLE SULKY PLOW 


r Be is nintendo 


requirem 


ee . ng, and do each 


aly Salnaphe. Is eas 
to 











ih 





nts. 
‘ore you 
day—we'll send i 


ou 


want 


Sn 


A one to meet the hard duties 
So pest i, is AS to meet 
nts of evel and hillside 


ally as Iti 


hiy well constructed from t: wae Sore materials 


andie, Being “wide the 
rheels see runs very s a4 


desired, and c 
to the work in hand. 


sh low lowin , for smooth or 
t te Re Norsible 


toknow more 


t 
yee plow. Write to- 
Castleton, Vermont 





Pas | Sond on slow, expensive arm help—which 


7 othe won ofthree to six men that plant or hoe by { 4} 
hand. Planet Jr. farm and 


for practical, economical —are Ae 
They are backed 
experience, a million” ~—_ WA 


every year, 
by 35years 
sati 
teed, Our 
Togue sent 


ed users—and fully 


d scarcer all the time? Owna lanet Jr.) 


4 \ 


rden tools are built 


new illustrat . cata~ 
on uest, show 
line of os 


No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Seeder 
and Wheel-Hoe saves time, labor, seed, 
and money. Almost all useful garden 
i mplements in one, Changed ina sec- 
ond to an Adjustable Hill-dropping 


, Continuous Drill Seeder, Sin- 


gc -Wheel aj Furrower, Cultivator, 
‘eeder, or ch 


ow—ea! 
tool the heest ofits kind. Pays for itself 
quickly, yo in small 





Fo XTRA HEA 


We have for immediate shipment the finest extra heavy apple and peach 
seedling stock in the world ; 
and pred from the most prolific strains.in the South. Also all kinds of stock in all grades, 


ever put on the market. Grown on the hardiest 


true to naire; 


erders with us first hand. 


; specially adapted to different climates. 
The Cum 


PEACH 


Deal direct with us. Thon- 


sands of “Winchester” trees are shipped north every year and rehandied, so place your 
berland Nurseries, Winchester 





: a 
CROPS 
Missouri Experiences with Field Peas 


My average profit on an acre of 
field peas ig $15. I use the Whippoor- 
will variety. The land is plowed in 
May or June and before it is seeded it 
is gone over with the drag and har- 
row. The crop is harvested in August. 
I cut with a mower, let them cure and 
then put them in barn and stack.— 
{J. H. Travis Maries County, Mo. 

Ground for field peas is prepared 
as for’ corn. The work is usually 
done after the middle of May. It is 
disked well and dragged. I sow two 
bushels to the acre broadcast and 
cover with a drag. ‘ No.pure seed is 
to be had here. Mixed seed of any 
kind does well. 
raise peas for sale. They ‘thresh 
with handmade machines. They are 
mowed and raked the same as hay. 
Peas are a fine feed for stock of all 
kinds. Hogs and cattle were pas- 
tured’ on them last season with good 
results, in fact, better than red clo- 
ver.—[Jesse Moore, Osage County, Mo. 

Field peas are considered as profit- 
able as any crop raised in this sec- 
tion. Stock of all kinds are fond of 
them. If intended for hay the ground 
is plowed from April 20 to May 1 
and sown broadcast. If for seed peas 
are usually planted in June in the 
corn and covered with the plows the 
last working. They will then get ripe 
long before frost and seem to be an 
advantage to the corn. The ground 
is prepared for seed by being broken, 
harrowed until fine, or if cloddy a 
theavy drag is run over, followed by 
the harrow. The peas are then sown, 
covered lightly and harrowed smooth 
to make a good bed for the mower 
to run over. I use Whippoorwill, 
black and mixed. They do well here 
and are about the best feed for cows 
and hogs for this country. They are 
also beneficial to the land. When 
sown broadcast the crop is cut with 
the mower, raked and treated about 
like clover hay. When planted in 
corn in a small way, it is frequently 
pulled up and saved, root and all.— 
[S. W. Linzy, Taney County, Mo. 


~ 
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King Edward as a Farmer 





The rich prizes which the - king’s 
cattle and sheep win at shows is the 
demonstration of his majesty’s success 
as-a farmer, of which he is so de- 
servedly proud. When the king began 
breeding nearly 40 years ago. the 
Sandringham farm lands were in an 
almost hopeless condition, barren and 
barely capable of cultivation. Today 
it is said to be a wonderful farm, for 
nowhere is so much high-bred stock 
to be seen on the same area. 

At a single exhibition his majesty 
once won no fewer than 14 first 
prizes. In 1903 he captured fivé first 
prizes and cups, in addition to nu- 
merous seconds and thirds; in 1904 
his prizes numbered 20, in 1905 he 
won a champion plate, a challenge 
cup and 18 other prizes, including 
four firsts, while last year he took 
at the Smithfield show ten firsts, nine 
“breed” cups and plates, six other 
prizes and several “highly commend- 
eds,” and every prize winner he has 
bred himself. 


e 


Supports Steel Posts—I am _ very 
well pleased with the fence posts used 
to string my wire fence upon. The 
posts are very easy to set, and the 
fence is easily adjusted. I believe they 
will last longer and stand the weath— 
er better than wooden posts.. They 
are easier to set than either wood or 
concrete. I have had them only a 
short time as an experiment, but have 
found them perfectly satisfactory so 
far.—{C. Theiss, Summit County, 0 





Demand a Clean Record of alfalfa 
and clover seed. 


Very few farmers, 


Manures and Fertilizers 
Spring Fertilizatién in Orchard 


A. F. TENNEY, ESSEX COUNTY, Mass ! 

I believe that barnyard manure and 
commercial fertilizers are not the best 
for fruit trees, except under certain 
circumstances. We. are told that 
among the chief needs of growing or- 
ehards are phosphoric acid.and pot- 
ash. The apple tree when used for 
fuel produces the very best quality 
wood ash, which is rich in potash and 
in lime. Specimens cut from the 
trunks of appie trees \.ere shown by 
the Massachusetts experiment station 
offigiais last year in which was shown 
the great difference in growth between 
well-fed apple trees and those not 
thus fed. The feed consisted largely 
of potash and phosphoric acid. 

A good eommercia! fertilizer con- 
tains all of the above chemicals ex- 
cept lime, but still the effects of such 
a fertilizer are not very lasting, and 
may even tend to sour the soil. Find- 
ing that our local soap dealers were 
paying but 15 cents per bushel for 
wood ashes and paying that in soap, 
I went around among neighbors and 
engaged all the ashes I could at a 
slightly higher price, and paid cash, 
at that. In some cases I furnished 
empty barrels to families to. keep 
their ashes in until I should call for 
them. In this way I have been able 
to furnish a large part of my or- 
chard yearly with a coat of 50 to 75 
bushels wood ashes per acre. But as 
the ashes do not, lose all their 
strength for two or dren three years, 
I apply ‘a liberal coat to one part of 
the orchard one year and to another 
part the second year, and so on. 

The ashes contain on an average 
about 6% potash, 2% phosphoric acid 
and 85% lime. In addition to this, ] 
use 400 pounds slag meal per acre. 
This is applied about every other year. 
This slag meal contains 15% phos- 
phoric acid and about the same 
quantity of lime as is found in wood 
ashes. Such fertilization makes an 
ideal seed bed for any legume, but 
for poor soil or land much shaded by 
trees vetch is the ideal legume. 
Spring vetch, if planted in early 
June, will grow so rank as to choke 
all weeds, and needs no nitro-cul- 
ture to induce nodules-on the roots, 
since the roots raised in such an or- 
chard as I have described will be 
loaded with nodules the first year. 

I have ceased using any barnyard 
manure on old orchards, as the treat- 
ment described costs so little for time 
and material. A yearly application 
would cost per acre about as follows: 
50 bushels ashes, $8; 400 pounds ba- 
sic slag, $8; one bushel vetch seed, 
$5.50. Total, $16.50. This would be 
just about the cost of an equal 
(chemical) value of commercial fer- 
tilizer, which would -contain no lime 
nor seed for a cover crop. 

I plow my peach orchard as shallow 
as possible every spring, apply e 
above treatment, and harrow in e 
fertilizers thoroughly at once, or 
sometimes plow them under, then 
harrow again thoroughly in June, 
when I sow my vetch or sometimes 
cowpeas. » The _result is a strong, 
healthy wood growth every year. 

' 


it 


Fertilizers After Cowpeas—Of dif- 
ferent fertilizer applications made 
after cowpeas were plowed under in 
some Indiana experiments, 300 pounds 
of Thomas slag per acre, apparently 
increased the ra of corn per acre 
by-8.39 bushels; pounds of potash 
per acre by 3.13 bushels; 300 pounds 
of floats per acre by 2.68 bushels and 
300 pounds of: cottonseed meal per 
acre by 1.79 bushels. The largest in- 
crease. 31.93 bushels per acre from 
different fertilizer applications for 
corn after winter wheat was secured 
from 309 pounds per acre of cotton- 
seed meal. 

















Brussels Sprouts for Home and Market 


Anyone who can grow cabbage can 
grow brussels sprouts. Everyone who 
likes cabbage will like brussels 
sprouts better. But the same care- 
lessness that produces woody, rank- 
flavored cabbage will have a like ef- 
feet on brussels sprouts. Yet people 
whe give the plant a fair trial in the 
garden and the kitchen soon swell the 
ranks of the lovers of this popular 
vegetable. 

Any garden soil that will grow good 
cabbage can be relied upon to pro- 
duce good sprouts: An ample supply 
of humus and nitrogenous food in the 
soil is desirable, as in the case of any 
other leaf crops. The seed may be 
sown’ at the same time and in the 
same way as cabbage seed. For very 
early crops it may be sown in a cold 
frame in late fall, protected during 
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TYPICAL BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
winter with mats or shutters, and the 
plants set out as early in the spring 
as the ground can be worked. 

For second early it may.be sown 
in early spring and transplanted in 
April. But since the plant makes 
most delicately flavored heads during 
cool weather the most popular time 
of sowing is June. 

When thus grown the young plants 
are set out in the garden 3 by 2 feet 
apart at six weeks old and given clean 
cultivation for six weeks. From 
September until hard freezing they 
need little or no attention unless the 
season be very dry. 

In stich cases liberal watering will 
improve the quality and “quantity of 
the sprouts. The bulk of the picking 
is @ene between October and Decem- 
ber, though in mild winters, especially 
on the Atlantic seaboard and in the 
southern states, some may be gath- 


MARKET GARDENING 


ered until March and even April. 
For the New York market the eas: 
end and north shore of Long Island 
furnish large quantities as a secohd 
crop following potatoes. Generally 
the plants are cut about December 1 
and stored for winter picking. The 
sprouts are packed in berry boxes. 
A packer can put up 125 to 225 boxes 
a day and a picker can gather 200 to 
275 quarts a day. Yields range from 
3000 to 4000 quarts, or even more, an 
acre. 

A leading grower, John Young of 
Long Island, chooses piants of dwarf 
habit, in which the leaf is round or 
cup-shaped and on which the sprouts 
grow so closely together as to conceal 
the stem. The illustration is a typical 
example. For commercial purposes, 
Mr Young prefers land that has been 
in sod two°or three years. This he 
fertilizes with 1500 pounds high-grade 
fertilizers broadcasted before’ the 
plants are set. Frequently he uses ni- 
trate of soda at intervals during the 
season. 


Keep the Boys and Girls on the 
Farm—When your ‘boy and girl must 
spend the evenings under the fading 
yellow light of a kerosene lamp, must 
shudder with cold on winter nights 
because of lack of heat emanating 
from the kitchen «stove or parlor 
range, or when they are asked to 
earry the water from the well or use 
some antiquated device for the water 
supply—when these undesirable con- 
ditions confront them, it is only nat- 
ural that they should find farm life 
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Oats Reapond Readily 


to Nitrate of Soda, not only in yield but espec- 
jally in quality. Here is one of many reports 
we get: “Without Nitrate of Soda, 36 bushels 


ss 


of oats to the acre; witk Nitrate “al Soda, 


64 bushels per acre—the oats weighing in the 
latter case 41 lbs. per bushe!—full grain.” 
Valuable book, “Grass Growing for Profit,” sent free. 
A few copies of “Food for Flants,” a 230-fage book, are idft 
Jor distribution. it should ® in every farmer's library jor 
reference. Send name and complete address on post card. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, John Street aqd 71 Nassau, New York 4 

















unpleasant and look to the city for its | 


modern conveniences. Lighten the 
toil] of the boy or girl with modern 
machinery. Give them the conven- 


iences ef light, heat and adequate water |. 


supphy, and you will make farm life 
a pleasure instead of a disappoint- 
ment for them. People in the city -ap- 
preciate the value of a first-class wa- 
ter supply, available at any hour of 
the day or night, in the bathroom, 
in the bedrooms if desired, in the 
kitchen, in the laundry and outside. 
People in the country who have once 
learned to enjoy these conveniences 
will not dispense with them. . The 
above are a few quotations from a 
mighty interesting little booklet that 
is beautifully illustrated, and which 
will be sent free upon request to any- 
one who will write for it and mention 
the American Agriculturist, by the 
Kewanee Water Supply Co, Depart- 
ment 12, Kewanee, ll. They will also 
tell you how you can make farm life 
pleasanter, and how you may have in 
your own home the many conven- 
iences of the city man. Drop them a 
line today and ask them to send you 
this interesting little booklet. 





Forgery Is Not Criminal, at least 
when practiced with tools advertised 
in this paper. 



























AMan From Ohio Talks 


Se oa. ——— 








There is It runs 
29 years of a horse 
experience rs lighter 

in this than any 

machine other 


About the Success iicnaite Spreader 


“Tt has been the most satisfacto iece of, machinery I ever purchased, t spreads all 
kinds of manure better and covers ae” ground than can be done by hand. The narrow 
front trucks do away with all jerking of the tongue against the horses on rov 
Ican start a load that a team cannot shake on a wagon. I can get in and out o places 
that I couldn’t with a wagon. It has changed the bata oe and much dreaded job of manure 
spreading into asnap. I would not do without it.”—A. C. Presno, Mendon, O. 


The Success is Now Completely Roller Bearing 


Seven sets, one to each wheel, two on beater, one on beater drive. That 
gotsios the draft problem. It is still the staunche st, best working spreader made, 
Send for catalog before you buy. 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 




























HAS MADE SPRAYING-EASY your 


Herald, Novem ap i A + Be. 
ase one that you have the Gand e Scal 
vises the use ot “SCA ECIDE. ¥ This temoot 
been tested and tried, and found thoro hiy effect! 
to-day, ant iy the time. One gallon m Sis°te ou t 


addi 
Bocy 3 $1.00; Sal. .25, 1 
our factory. — rtonda Srey te for booklet 
Bi Patt 


asrcat arp about 
and do not tnow 
advice. “ SEALECID 


"and 

The same i coda 

° 20, ready to use, Wane 
$25.00, F.O. B. 


> pagel. bbl., 


mg, hares 


TT CO. 
way, 













ness. 


Galloway of Waterloo 
Send me a postal and I will 
— you, absolutely free, my 
pecial proposition to you and 
the Best and Biggest 
Spreader 


. Free. 








know. I know how to anddo build 
aol wear out where experimental spreacers are sure to break and wear out. 
I challenge any other manure spreader seller or manufacturer to put 


Galloway 


HE Galloway has the best improvements—all 
you can’t get them on other spreaders. 
Lightest Draft—Feeds as You Wish—and is the Only 
Spreader that Fits Quickly and Easily to the —, 

~ ent Widths of Wagon Gears. 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY,6389 Jefferson St., Waterloo, la. 


Prompt delivery to you from Waterloo Factory or transfer pointe at Kansas City; Minneapolis; 


re you try it or after you try it, if it doesn’t 
made. Iam not 
So I know what 
id the Galloway Spreader soit can’t 


Wagon Box 


The 





I Will Give You a Real 30 Day Free Trial With the Money in YOUR Pocket 


OU don’t have to pay me or any one else a single cent on the price of 
my spreader — 
itself to be the best 


nning in the spreader busi- 
I have built spreaders for years, 


beginners don’t 


{mate the nlyZO ba spent 


Patented. I's something new. 
Worth $15 more than a 


Manure Spreader 


tented so 
alloway is 


Wis., ete. 














his spreader alongside of the Galloway in the hardest kind of a test. 
I don’t care what other spreader you try—it won't cost you a cent to try er with 
the Galloway at the same time. So it’s cortalaty to your advantage to BLE and 
try the Galloway at no cost to you even if yéu do put up your money to try ALL 

any other spreader, If the Galloway doesn’t beat eny other that you try, break 
= ou have to do is return it at my expense and you're not out a penny out 

you haven't a penny. 































; . Farmer, it pays to give early consideration to the selec- 
tion’ Tet wae you'll Ay the coming season. Haste in 

so often means a waste of money, and disappoint- 

ight now, is the best time to invost- 

fgatesto et posted e end today for the 

J OHN: ST catalogue. and when 
you have carefully noted the 

late improvements, the special 

features, the practi- 

cal construction of 















FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 


ition to buy with- 
fas HGR ED ~ ag Fonnston i: 
lements are 80 popels beonges they do 


their work as s0 many write, ** without 
least la- 


bor. We'have records showing Binders in use 
eb) wit t or re 3; Mowers, Harrows, 
en sPitea tea tectatr ths Pures” thay dtthetr'gre welt 
and last Wal, Don't buy natil you get our 1908 free Catalog. 
THE JOUNSTON HARVESTER CO., ox if, BATAVIA, H.-Y 













































Hallock 0. K. Elevator Digger 


A compact, light, simple and durable digger, just 
what the farmer needs who raises potatoes for profit. 
Wherever this digger has been tried, under all comdi- 
tions, it has given complete satisfaction, and it is. 
considered the best on the market. 


ya 
potato dig- 
ger until you 


‘partitulars about - 

he Hallock O.-K. 
Elevator Digger and 
investigate claims 
we make for it. lt is 
guaranteed in every re- 
spect. Write quick 
for special price to 
introduce the first 
one in yoursectioz, 

Catalogue I'n- 

aw Mills, 

hreshers, Grain 
Drills, Corn P 
etc., on request, 


”~ 








of =Q . cost but 
tt. Burpee-Quallity iisiemore 
ugual kind, but are worth much more! To 


A.B, Farqunar Co. tre. 

BOX 813, YORK, PA. 
convince you that this is true, let us have a 
talk together. We have spent months of labor 


and thousands of dollars on 


The BEST SEED CATALOG we have ever issued. 


It is a Book of 172 pages with new half-tone illustrations from photographs and beau- 
tiful colored plates. Shall'we mailyou a copy? It will cost you nothing, if you will 
kindly give fair hearing to our claims for your patronage. Write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Book Reviews 
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First LESSONS IN DAIRYING — By 
Hubert E. Van Norman, professor 
dairy husbandry, school of agricul- 
ture, Pennsylvania state college. A 
handbook setting forth the under- 
lying principles of dairying for the 
student beginner in the laboratory 
and on the farm. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. Cloth. Orange Judd com- 
pany, New York. Price 50 cents net. 
This splendid little book has been 

written from a practical point of view 

to fill a place in dairy literature long 

| needed. It is designed primarily as a 

| practical guide to successful dairying, 

| an elementary textbook for colleges, 
and for use espécially in short course 

| classes. It embodies underling princi- 
ples involved in the handling of milk 
delivered to factory, shipping station 
and the manufacture of butter on the 
farm. It is written in a simple, pop- 
ular way, being free from technical 
terms, and is easily understoo@ by the 
average farm boy. It is adapted: to 
| meet farm conditions, explains reason 
why, covers the relationship of bac- 
teriology and chemistry, the founda- 
tien sciences of modern dairying, be- 
sides treating fully ordinary conditions 
found on the farm -and in the dairy: 
In fact, it answers the questions in 
detail which confront the practical 
dairyman. It covers those necessary 
details regarding secretion of -milk, 
methods of cooling, creaming, cream 
ripening, churning, turning; working 
and packing the finished ‘product for 
market. Practical details involved in 
the marketing of milk and cream are 
given, The use of the Babcock test 
is illustrated and fully explained. The, 
book is just the thing for the every- 
day dairyman, and shoud be in the 
hands of every farmer. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FERTILITY— 
By Alfred Vivian, professor of agri- 
cultural chemistry in the college of 
agriculture of the, Ohio state uni- 
versity. There is no “subject ~ of 
more vital importance to the farmer 
than that of the best method. of 
maintaining the fertility of the soil. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 5x7 inches. 265 
pages. 
York. Price $1. 

In this book Prof Vivian has given 
the gist of the subject in language 
practically devoid of technical and 
scientific terms. It is pre-eminently 
a “First Book.” Although written in 
non-technical language, the different 
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A TALK ABOUT SEEDS 


VERY sensible man wants the very best 
seeds he can buy but does not want to pay 
more than is necessary for them. That is 

where we come in. We raise seeds on our own 
farm (235 acres), and sell them direct to farmers 
and gardeners at prices as low as other dealers 
would have to pay for seeds of equal quality— 
if they could get them, which is doubtful. We 
find it almost impossible to obtain from other 
dealers as good seeds as we raise ourselves. 


! Another point—Our seeds are all tested and 
the number of seeds out of 100 that grow is 
marked on each package or label so those who 
buy our seeds can tell just how thick to sow 
them to insure a good stand of plants. This is 
an advantage no other seedsman gives you. 
| We raise all kinds of Vegetable Seeds, Corn, 

Etc., of the most improved varieties and 
choice Seed Potatoes. 


| ’S SEED CORN : 
rk eye afin silo. Dibble’s Eighty oy You can raise better crops than ever before 


Germination 95 to 98% — Harris’ Seeds 


Divddle’s Improved Leaming, two weeks earlier than the 








Sapdare Lennaing ne best were — silo Cs = 
& Ga ceat ford to xia corn when you can Catalogue Free, Send us your address to- 
ours that you can on, ata cost of less than | day before you forget it. 
cents per acre, : - . . 
Rs: i if. . Large samples and catalog FREE. 





JOSEPH HARRIS CO., COLDWATER, &. Y. 


f yourse 
EDwano F. DIBBLE. Seedgrower, Box C. Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 


topics are diseussed from the scien- 
tific standpoint. ‘The book differs 
from those commonly. presented for 
popular reading in that each state- 
ment is followeé by authentic data 
far as the size of the book will 


ful for short course classes in soil 


| fertility, as well as for general read- 


ing. It is just the book for high 
schools, reading circles, grange 
courses, ‘and traveling and other li- 
braries. Nothing’ could be better for 
the farmer who is compelled to de 
all his reading at home. Exhaustion 
of the soil, what it means—The plant 
food derived from the atmosphere— 
Nitrogen as a plant food—The plant 
food derived from the soil—Origin of 
the soil—Why we till the soil—Rea- 
sons for draining and irrigating— 
Summer fallowings—Humus and green 
manuring—Rotation of crops—The 
Value of farm manure—How':to cal- 
culate the amount and value of the 
manure produced on the farm=- 
Losses in manure—Preservation of 
manure—Applying .manure—Animal 
manures and the maintenance of fer- 
tility—Oemmercial fertilizers, what 
they are—Sources of nitrogen— 
Sources of potash and phosphoric 
acid—Mixed and special fertilizers— 
Home mixing—Using commercial fer- 
tilizers—Buying fertilizers—Liming of 
soils—Soil amendments. 


- 





Small Potatoes.-can. be best 4is- 
posed of in the hog pen. _ 








Orange Judd company, New — 


The book will be found use-_ 


Propagating Planis by Layers 
The mound layering method is 
practiced with some of the brambles 
and with many * 
shrubs. It con- 
sists in _ cutting 
back and hilling 
or mounding the 
parent plants as 
shown in the ac- 
companying figure. 
A large number of 
shoots will be sent 
up and will form 
roots at the joints: 
They can then beMOUNDING PLANTS 
taken up and each shoot willcmake a 
plant. _Many plants form long, slen- 
der shoots which will take root at the 
tip. “Some plants, as" the blackcap 
raspberry, ete, naturally root in this 
way, but far more plants can -be se- 
cured ‘and the 
process hastened 
. by bending each 
tip down. to the 
ground and cover- 
ing with earth. 
These tips soon 
form reots as 
shown in the fig- 
ure. The young 
Pplant..can -then be 
cut-to a length -of 








BASPBERBRY LAYER 


_6 to 12 inches.: Each rooted tip. will. 


then form an individual plant and tan 
be taken up. and: planted when = de> 
sired. 

Serpentine layering is very much 
like the preceding method, but in- 
stead of making one plant fromm each 
shoct several.are made.: The method 
is practiced ‘with plants as grape, 
producing long shoots like vines. The 


: as > 
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_ SERPENTINE LAYER 


vine is laid on’ the ground as shown 
in the figure, and covered at intervals 
ef 1 foot earth, or the whole 
vine may be. covered. Roots and 
shoots will develop’at intervals. As 
soon as these plants are well formed 
the vine can be separated to as many 
plants as there are shoots. 
——_——-- oe ~~ —— — 

Feeding Dairy -Cows—Horacé L. 
Bronson, the noted: breeder of pure- 
bred Holsteins at Cortland,-N /Y, 
writes the GCuaker Oats Co as follows: 
“We have~ used your Schumacher 
stock feed at Star -farm and are very 
much pleased with the results. ob- 
tained. The reports from the farm 
superintendent are strong in its favor, 
and we consider it. especially desir- 
able, both as a milk producer when 
fed in -connection with coffeentrates 
and as a ration for dry cows, before 
they freshen. The fact that yeur feed 
is rich in digestible protein is an im- 
portant item in its favor and one’that 
no dairymwan should ignore.” : 


Test. Onion. Seed—A leading east- 
ern onion grower who securéd 981 
bushels of onions on one acre in 1907 
believes in thorotighiy testing his seed. 
All light, chaffy seed is blown out and 
destroyed. He finds it profitable to 
blow out: as much as 30% of sonie of 
his seed and claims that this pays in 
the long run owing to-the fact that ho 
gets better onions and heavier yields 
per -acre...-This question is orfe that 
might..be. taken up by hundreds of on- 
ion growers. throughout ‘the United 
States. ~~ *" > * 








BUSINESS NOTICE 





~ ‘For the -DLand’s Sake—tse Bowker's 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. 




















MOVEMENT OF THE CROPS 


Don’t Allow “Pests” io Destroy Your Fruit | End of Apple Export Season Is in Sight 


Did you ever stop to think why you gesmeset 
so few perfect apples last year? More than 

likely’ the failure of your fruft crop was caused 

s, or the codling moth, which blight- 

th ys and young fruit as it was form- 

wil ne they Poy your enemies last year—they 


pd the subject r= be prepared to 
e the pests battle 
foyal this coming 
tree by sprayin 
rees and vines a 
the proper time. 
This matter of 
spray is no long- 
er @ question of pol- 
icy or of experiment, 
but of stern necess- 
ity to farmers and 
fruit growers. 
The war against 
the destructive army 
: of pests must be ag- 
terminating if you would save the 
as well as the trees and vines which bear it. 
If you are at all interested _in securing a bet- 
ter crop of fruit or vegetables it will be well 
worth your while to write the William Stahl 
yer Co., Box 106 U, Quiney, Ill, for a copy. 





their free book telling all about spraying | 


= how, when, where and what to do it with 


bin 


inst crop destruction — 
icy isa 


- ‘DEMING 
_. Sprayer 


Eighteen styles, built 
or hard service with 
brass working parte thronghont— 
net affected by chemical action. 
Consult your own interests and 
inves the * Demin, 


Glad to send our Sinetven Right 
ages Fe “ Expert 











Farmers ! You Should 


Spraying is cheap but 
insurance 
the best 
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THE DEMING | gurany 
505 Depot &+., Salem, 0 
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MATTHEWS’ NEW wi hn 


Hand Seeders and Cultivetore 


Gingly or combined with Hoes, Plows 
. Markers, etc. Over io Styiee- 
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AMES PLOW 00., 76 MAREET 8T., BOSTON, MASS, 


For Rapid, Easy Spraying—The 


“Auto-Pop” wozze. 
Slight pressure on lever starts dense 
my Automatic shut-off. Doubles ca- 
pacity. Saves solution, time, labor. 
INCREASE THE CROPS 
nozzle on 


by using the “Auto-Pop” 


the “Avto-Spray” pump. 
Write if you want agency. 
€. Brown€e., %4 Jor 5, Rochester, &, ¥. 
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FIX YOUR ROOF 


ne yf Square," ” = gaarantec to put 


eaky, worn-~ con 
1, paper or felt roof in perfect 
ne ST 4 itin perfect condition 
Pat 
free reeting book 


int al-F 
hes2 all Sin it. Write for it — 


VICK'S eangee GUIDE 


ee 
feeders he Bet SiS Pane aad Fruits, and 


"Danvers Yellow Globe Onion Het. 


ip Radish 





Bend for the Ca‘ anywa: t's free 
3AMES VICK’S SONS, SEEDRMEN 
434 Main Street Rochester, M. ¥. 











THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 
Mane sg ig ne oe J Furnished co: 


~ horse power. 
Dont buy until you get my Se thee 
‘Thomas Peppicr, Bex Hightstown, Nu. 


ROOFING 


The Fay Manilla Roofing 0s. Camden, X 
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The best 





Strawberry Pit $2'27".> 


Catalogue free. R.E.ALLEN, Paw Paw, Mich. 
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The apple export season of 1907-8 
will soon be drawing to a close. Of 
course shipments will run on for sev- 
eral weeks in a limited way, but the 
greater part of the forwarding has 
been done. Apples shipped from this 
country to the United Kingdom in 
the early spring months sometimes 
meet competition from Australian 
fruit, the movement of which begins 
about the time American apple ship- 
ments cease. All things considered, 
exports of American apples for the 
season of 1907-8 have run much heav- 
ier than expected. 

Owing to the phenomenal shortage 
in the 1907 crop throughout many gec- 
tions of the United States, particular- 
ly the west, it was believed there 
would. be relatively few apples avail- 
able for export. However, the surplus 
in New York, New England and Can- 
ada ran way ahead of expectations, 
the Pacific ceast states furnished gen- 
erous supplies, and thus, all told, plen- 
ty of fruit was available for foreign 
markets. No doubt the scarcity of 
inoney in the United States along in 
the fall and early winter months had 
much to do with forcing down ap- 
ple prices on this side the Atlantic, 
and consequently attracting the at- 
tention of export buyers, who other- 
wise would have had to keep out of 
the deal. Up to a late January date 
apple exports from the United States 
and Canada aggregated 1,821,000 bar- 
rels; this an increase of about 75,000 
barrels over the same period in 1906-7. 


PEESENT MARKET CONDITIONS 


British dealers “say that one great 
fault with American barreled fruit so 
far this season has been the large 
preportion of No 2 apples, which 
realized comparatively lower prices 
than larger sizes. Many complaints 
have been made of unsatisfactory 
packing. Prospects are more favor- 
able now than for some weeks, and it 
is believed the season will wind up 
better than expected, unless late ship- 
ments from the United States or Can- 
ada run heavy. No 1 apples have 
teen bringing $4.75 to $5.75 per bar- 
rel at London and Liverpool; Oregon 
apples $2.90 to $3.40 per four-tier 
box. 


NORMAL AUSTRALIAN SHIPMENTS 


In a letter to American Agriculturist, 
Garcia, Ja>obs & Company of London 
say: “Our advices indicate that dur- 
ing the’ coming season Tasmania will 
ship about 500,000 cases of apples and 
South Australia 100,000. In Victoria 
the crop turned out worse than an- 
ticipated. We may have some small 
trial shipments from western Aus- 
tralia, but these will not affect the 
general total. Australian fruit is put 
up in bushel cases, containing about 
40 pgunds net, the package being sim- 
ilar to that used by Pacific coast 
growers. 

“Up to the present time Australian 
and Tasmanian apple orchardists have 
not packed the’r fruit quite up to the 
American standard, but each year 
they are making marked improve- 
ment, and this season we expect to 
see it equal to yours. Under the 
present system of refrigeration, Aus- 
tralian apples generally arrive here 
in very good order. Their fruit con- 
sists of about half a dozen different 
varieties, mostly of first-class quality. 
Apparently the movement of Aus- 
tralian. fruit this season will prove 
similar to last, as the shortage in 
Victoria will be made up by the in- 
crease from South Australia.” 

A Liverpool firm, J. C. Houghton 
& Company, inferm American Agricul- 
turist- “that about the only apples 
coming to that market from the Unit- 
ed States in boxes consist of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon Newtown Pippins, 
and Australia sends no fruit identical 
with this variety.” They go on to 


say that “the Australian apple which ; 
most closely resembles the Newtown 
Pippin is a variety to which they have 
given the name of ‘New York Pippin.’ 

It is proving one of the most, acGept- 
able of the Tasmanian classes, and is 
quite in favor at Liverpool. Usually 
this apple is said to bring more money 
than the California Pippin would 
command under similar circumstances. 
The larger portion of the Australian 
fruit is lacking in size, this proving 
one of its drawbacks. London gets 
most of the apples from the south- 
ern hemisphere, the surplus from that 
market going to Liverpool.” 


Whittling Down Farm Stocks of Grain 


Following the custom of all recog- 
nized authorities on grain statistics, 
American Agriculturist presents each 
year, on March 1, an estimate of the 
amount of various grains still in first 
hands. By common consent, this date 
has been sefected as a proper time for 
the taking of stock. This year there is 
such keen interest in the question of 
the volume of these stocks still on 
the farm that American Agriculturist 
has undertaken a special investigation 
some weeks earlier than usual. Such 
an investigation, at this time, of 
course, has less value than will the 
regular report, which will be made 
March 1, because there eXists no pré- 
vious reports of this date with which 
comparisons can be made. It is be- 
lieved, however, that. the facts_out- 
linea below will be found to very 
closely forecast the situation six weeks 
later, and on that account are of par- 
ticular value, because they represent 
the only effort made in a systematic 
manner to gather data of this char- 
acter. 

Based upon returns made by our 
county correspondents, @aéh report- 
ing for his own county, it appears 
that on January 20 there was still 
held on farms 52.3% of the corn crop, 
or 1,356,000,000 bushels. The period 
between the date of this report and 
March 1, when such reports are us- 
ually made, represents the period of 
largest farm consumption of this 
grain, and it is safe to assume that 
with a normal consumption during 
this period, farm stocks on March 1, 
this year, will be materially under 
1,000,000,000 bushels, which will mark 
them as the smallestfin recent years. 

Farm stocks of wheat are reported 
at 30.8% of the crop, or a total of 
192,000,000 bushels. It must un- 
derstood that these figures are intend- 
ed to include all wheat that is held on 
the farm, whether for sale, for con- 
sumption or for seed. 

Particular interest attaches to the 








be 


farm stock situation in the spring 
wheat territory. The farm reserve, as 
reported in this investigation in the 


northwest, is 22,000,000 in Minnesota; 
16, 0,000 in North Dakota and 11,- 
000,00 in South Dakota, or a total of 
49,000,000. bushels. The seed require- 
ment for these states is about 20,000,- 
000 bushels, leaving 29,000,000 of 
present farm supplies available for 
sales. This is only 18.6% of the crop 
and is a figure so low as to suggest 
great scarcity of spring wheat for ex- 
port or for milling before another 
crop can be grown. 

Farm stock oats returned at 41.2% 
of the crop, or a’ total of 311,000,000 
bushels. The scarcity and high price 
of the grain this year has induced 
great economy in feeding, but even 
with the most moderate allowance for 
farm feeding requirements for the 
next six weeks, the farm stocks on 
March 1 will hardly exceed 225,000,- 
000 bushels, if it reaches that figure 
This will be’ the lowest reserve re- 
ported at this date for many years. 

The net result of this investigation 
is that the farm supply of all kinds 
of grain is very small, with no sur- 
plus pressing upon the market in any 
section of the country and no reason 
to expect any legitimate decline in 
values so far as the question of sup- 








ply affects values. 
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DIBBLE’S SEED POTATOES 
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Best in the World 


those from any oth 

out of over 1,900 varieties grown in a three year 

test on Eden Trial Grounds, Massachusetts, 

Four varieties of our introduction have proven 

the Best as to earliness, production, quality 

and freedom from blight. | 
In addition to our wonderful new potatoes, 





we have full stocks of all standard kinds. We 
are Headquarters for Seed Potatoes, Corn 
Oats, Clover and Grass seeds. lilustrated 


catalog Free. it is the best Farm Seed Book | 
of the year. 


Send for it today. 
EDWARD F. DI 


wer 
Box C, HONE ve FALLS, N, 
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Fruit Tyee and Vines ty “ 

tection from scale and all insect 
FREE 
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famous EMPIRE — 

MONARCH » a a 
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FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Ho. 16 11m Sr., Examma, &. ¥. 


$6,000 = APPLES 


Bh, ronan we if you plant York 
Boe trees, which are free from disease. 

If you want the best trees grown, send for 
Wooptawnr Nursrrizs New Cara.ooug. 
ALLEN L. WOOD, Rochester, N.Y. 
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MILK AND BUTTER 


[ Questions and Answers for Dairymen 


One of our friends asks a series of 
questions, which Dairy Expert H. E. 
Cook of Lewis county, N Y, has an- 
swered. 

What is the best method of securing 
& bull in the stable? _How much floor 
space should be given to him? If 
a box stall is advisable please suggest 
size and method of. construction to 
insure safety? As the bull is said to 
be “half of the herd” it would seem 
that he should receive better_-care 
than is given by many farmers. 
Have you any suggestions regard- 
ing his feed, exercise? 

A box stall 4 feet wide, with manger 
in one end and door in the other end, 
opening into a small yard made strong 
with plank bolted inside of posts. 
When necessary to catch the bull call 
with feed anc close door. Then if 
a side opening is provided to the stail 
he can be handled easily. His feec 
should be such a ration as one finds 
most satisfactory as a milk producing 
ration. 

Is it best to use stanchion for calves 
and young heifer? 

I prefer to have calves run 
if convenient. Chains or 
stanchions, if not. 

How much floor space should be giv- 
en to a box stall for a cow—may it 
be efther square or oblong? 

Nine feet square is the most desir- 
abie form and size for cow box stalis; 
10 feet square for horses. 

Where cloth screens are 
ventilation how shall one determine 
how much cloth and how much glass 
to use? Would you use cloth on both 
sides of a stable 70x34 feet, sides fac- 
ing southeast and northwest? 

For your latitude about 115 square 
feet of muslin per cow, if the stable 
is built tight and 4 square feet of 
window space. The muslin should be 
placed, when possible, upon the east 
and south sides. 

Will you suggest a plan for a ma- 
nure pit, giving dimensions for one 
large enough to hold a winter accu- 
mulation, from say 30 head of stock. 
Farm is located where ground freezes 
hard and is covered with snow for a 
long- period. It is impracticable to 
spread manure in winter. How far 
should pit be from the stable for best 
sanitary results? 

Manure should be located 50 feet 
from stable. Health authorities ad- 
vise 200 feet, built with cement. floor 
with concrete sides, not less than 1 
foot high, to hold all liquids. You 
will need ground space 20 by 40 feet 
It may pay to roof it, but there is 
no question about the roof under the 
pit. 

We are advised to lay cement floor 
in stable level, with gutter for ma- 
nure and no depression or retaining 
ridge for manger, that is, feed on the 
level floor. What do you think of it? 

Cement floors are best. Personally, 
I prefer the smooth floor for feeding 
to any and all farms for manger, ex- 
cept the cement manger. This may be 
used for watering and is gasily 
cleaned. 

I would advise using tar paper be- 
tween foundation and finish coat on 
eement floor. Put down 3 inches of 
cement, and aggregate one to ten, 
smoothed with a straight edge, then 
one thickness of single ply tar paper; 
cover this with a coat of tar paint, 
then another layer of paper. Upon 
this put the finish coat of one part 
cement to two of sand and give the 
desired rough sand paper finish to pre- 
vent slipping. The paper will not be 
ag necessary except where animals lie 
down. The object is to prevent mois- 
ture coming up and a loss of heat go- 
ing down. When we prevent the 
moisture coming up and keep. the 
cement dry it will be much warmer. 
Upon the principle that a dry body is 
warmer than a wet one. 
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Butter Trust Is Playing Out 


The so-called “butter trust” trav- 
eling under such names as the Amer- 
ican butter refining company, and 
the American farm products’ com- 
pany, well-known titles, seems to 
be going to pieces from its own 
weight. When this concern was first 
located details were given in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist..It is evident that 
the company has net obtained such 
complete control of the butter indus- 
try of the country as expected, for 
word now comes that its capital has 
been reduced from $15,000,000 to $1,- 
500,000, that the directorate. has been 
retonstructed and many original plans 
for,.consolidating big butter making 
concerns and creameries have been 
dropped. 

The “trust” is also engaged in a 
lawsuit with one of its former di- 
rectors, who turned over his plant to 
the combine for a consideration. The 
American farm products’-Co is sup- 
posed to be dominated by Thomas F. 
Ryan and his associates and claims to 
be operating the following renovated | 
butter concerns: ,W. F. Hess Co of 
Chicago, Elgin Creamery Co of El- | 
gin, Ill, Evon F. Dudley of Owosso, 
Mich, Alfred G. Wesaling of Kenton, 
O, Bigelow Butter Co of Boston, Pu- 
rity Creamery Co of Chicago, Scher- | 
mernorn-Snotwell Co of Des Moines, | 
Ia, besides other creameries in Mich- 
igan. These plants have an annual 
productive capacity of about 20,000,- 
000 pounds of butter. It is said that 
their present output reaches at times 
100,000 pounds a day. 


Practicability of Milking Machines 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 











There are some operations connect- 
ed with the farm that seem to have 
baffled’ the efforts of the inventor thus | 
far. Among them are the thinning | 
of field roots and the milking of cows. | 
Machines have been invented that will |, 
do both, but not so perfectly as by 
hand. Machines have been made that 
will take milk from the udder, but 
that they are not entirely satisfactory 
is certain from the limited extent to 
which they are used. 

It would be going too far to say 
that machines will not yet be invented 
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that will be in every sense satisfac- 
tory, but there are difficulties in the 
way. When cows are milked by 
hand, the manipulation by the hand 
aids in the letting down of the milk. 
This is‘ akin to the bunting of the 
calf when the latter suckles the cow. 
Manipulation of this nature may not | 
be necessary in @ milking machine, 
but if it were it would seem difficult 
to produce 1t. 

There is also some relation between 
milk giving in some cows at least 
and some milkers. When the milkers 
are kind and gentle and have some 
words for the cows that tend to 
soothe, there is no difficulty in getting 
all the milk. Such cows will give 
more milk to such 4milkers than they 
would to those opposite in character. 
The effect of the milking machine on 
the mental make-up of the cow is yet 
to be learned. 

The question of the future of milk- 
ing machines is one of great signifi- | 
cance. Could they become general, 
the dairy interests would in a sense | 
be revolutionized. In the meantime, 
happy are the dairymen whose boys 
and girls find pleasure in such work. 
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Groom Dairy Cattle—In a recent 
conversation in our office, A. - 
Brockway of Cayuga county, N 
Y, stated that he believed in thor- 
eugh grooming of dairy cattle. He 
stated that his daily milk records 
showed that the grooming of milk 
cows helped. put the balance on the | 
right side of the record. | 
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Distribution of Live Stock on Farms 
Agriculturist 


tables showing num- 
bers and distribution of live stock by 


Herewith American 


prints various 


states. These figures have been com- 
piled from reports sent us by corre- 
spondeénts in all parts of the country, 
and from a portion of American Ag- 
riculturist’s annual review of nums- 
bers and values of farm animals. 
This interesting and exhaustive report 
will be found on opening pages of this 
dssue. 
DISTRIBUTION OF HORSES AND MULES 
[Last three figures, 000’s omitted.] 
-———-— Horses—- 





— ———Mules—._., 

No Perhead Value No Per head Value 
421 $105.00 $44,205 1 $110.00 $110 
102.00 68,034 4 107. os 
112.00 11,312 6 120. 720 
104.00 64,896 44 = 109.00 4,796 
60.00 79,500 515 100.00 51,500 

74.5 20,642 192 100.60 19,315 

90.25 30,866 2% «4112.55 27,575 

$1.00 15,228 9 97.00 873 

5.00 38,080 174 105.00 18,270 

101.85 99,813 16 106.50 1,704 

9.00 62,130 © 3 101.10 303 

%.25 75,724 6 106.25 6,906 

98.25 140,792 134 =112.60 15,088 

96.65 60,986 5 91.25 456 
105.00 $1,900 9 106.50 958 
16.80 146,110 57) «111.15 6.368 
83.45 76,356 285 111.10 31,664 

84.9 88,773 118 «= 102.60 12,107 

%.20 73,94 58 100.50 5,829 

95.00 54,815 7 119.00 833 

85.00 90 8 .120,40 963 

85.00 72 . 103.75 7,470 

100.00 6 104.235 626 
100.50 3 101.00 3 

85.50 7 107.50 9,353 

66.0 1,317 99.00 118,530 
Total .19,799 $87.43 $1,751,078 3,440 $99.72 $343,046 


DISTRIBUTION OF MILCH COWS AND CATTLE 
[Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 

















Milch ‘cows——, ,——Other cattle—, 
No Perhead Value No Per head Value 
N EB .... 1,039 $36.00 664 $18.50 $12,284 
NY . 1,819 34.00 1,050 17.50 18,550 
ag. 189 39.00 7 8621.00 1,827 
1,152 36.00 937 19.00 17 ,803 
950 26.00 8,506 12.5 104,199 
339 25 700 11.75 8,295 
371 692 12.% 8,961 
208 550 17.50 9,625 
31 72 15.50 11,238 
903 1,198 23.08 27,650 
636 1,020 18.00 18,350 
Ind ....- 2 ¥, 187 23.00 27,301 
eee 1,262 2,210 25.10 55,471 
Wis 1,201 1,194 17.60 21,014 
Min 934 1,250 15.50 19,375 
BR needs 1,651 3,850 24.15 92,978 
Mo .neee 845 2.530 20. 48,880 
Kan 872 3,75 20.45 76,688 
Neb 668 3,325 19.00 63,175 
ND. 236 30.6 74 18.50 14,689 
8 D 61 27.80 1,433 26.00 28,660 
Cal ..... 4M ' 1,235 22.90 28,282 
167 %. 723 18.00 13,050 
Wash 164 36.00 400 20.09 8,000 
SS: sss ee 25.50 1,410 17.00 23,970 
Other 2,563 24.00 61,512 10,373 18.00 186,714 
Total $20,230 $30.75 $621,968 51,63 $18.35 $947,039 
DISTRIBUTION OF SHEEP AND HOGS 
{Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 
———Sheep-——_——, ——Hogs . 
No Perhead Value No Per head Value 
NB .... 694 I 35 «= $8.50 «$2,678 | 
N Y .... 1,150 615 8.40 5,166 
WD cece 40 163 9.50 1,549 
BS = avsve 1,090 974 8.00 7,792 
Tex .... 1,581 3,788 5.00 18,940 
Ark + 29 7 1,260 4.00 5,040 
3.50 l 1,370 5.19 6,987 
4.30 2,79 39 5.50 1,975 
4.75 4,631 1,32 4.75 6,294 
4.6 14,018 2,462 7.25 17,819 
5.05 10,731 1,400 7.50 10,500 
5.15 5,804 3,107 6.50 20,196 
5.10 3,499 4,710 7.00 32,970 
1,013 4.75 4812 1,763 7.50 13,223 
410 4.45 1,825 1,197 7.2 8,738 
654 5.00 3,270 7,75 7.50 58,125 
950 4.75 4.513 3,559 5.50 19,575 
216 4.50 972 2,708 7.00 18,950 
4 4.00 1.700 3,243 7.5 23,522 
500 4.10 2,050 176 6.70 1,179 
820 3.80 3,116 781 6.50 5.077 
262 3.50 7.917 41 7.00 3,197 
500 3.75 9,375 ° 29 6.40 1,530 
750 4.10 3,075 131 7.00 917 
500 3.60 19,800 - =- - 
600 4.00 18,400 = = Ae. 
650 3.60 5,940 _ - _ 
450 3.00 13,3390 - _ - 
800 3.05 8.540 -_ = 
5003.5 0 = = _ 
7003.40 12580 — — — 
eee 70 4.50 315 «538 6.50 3,504 
Other .. 2,550 3.10 7,85 7,958 6.00 47,748 
Total 51,241 $3.83 $196,394 52,543 $6.58 $343,187 
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Finishing Lambs 





When lambs and sheep are being 
led up to full feed opinions differ 
greatly as to the time required to ac- 
complish this. Certain writers claim 
that in some instances fully ten weeks 
are required to get sheep on full feed. 
Such a claim is extruvagant. Sheep 
are usually finished within 12: to 15 
weeks from the time fattening be- 
gins. Others claim that not more 
than two weeks are required. The 
truth is, that the time called for de- 
pends wpon a number of conditions 
These include whether the sheep have 





been accustomed to grain feed or not, 
previously, the nature of the coarse 
fodders and also of the soncentrates 
and to some extent the class of the 
sheep. 

The average time called for is from 
two to three weeks. During this pre- 
liminary period the grain must be 
given with much caution, otherwise 
the danger is present that the sheep 
may get off their feed, a result that 
would greatly retard their progress in 
fattening subsequently. Sheep wholly 
unused to grain ust be advanced 
toward full feeding fhuch more slowly 
than sheep that are accustomed to 
grain. 

Increasing Size in Horses 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








A subsciber from. eastern” Ohio 
asks - what kind of horses. shall 
the farmer work and own. He then 
answers the question by saying it is 
the light draft horse. Proceeding he 
says: How shall we get that horse? 
Shall we buy him or shall we raise 
him? I own small horses and wish 
to raise larger ones from them. I 
have raised horses that were smaller 
than their parents and some as large, 
but I want them larger. I aim at the 
light drafter. My way would be to 


breed to a heavy draft horse, but 
there are no such horses in this 
neighborhood. In the International 


Stock Book is an article on breeding 
for size. According to that article we 
should select a small size rather than 
a large one..I hope some experienced 
breeder will answer this question. 
The writer is unquestionably cor- 
rect when he says that the light draft 
horse is the horse for the farmer; 
that is, he is the horse that should 
do the bulk of the work on the aver- 


age farm. The farmer by all means | 


should try to raise rather than buy 
such horses and he should try to 
have some to sell. 

With reference to increasing size 
where such increase is wanted there 
are but two ways of making it. One 
way is by breeding from the largest 
animals only, on the farm, and the 
largest sires at hand. Breeding from 
the largest and feeding well .will in- 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


. 


crease the average size. But this 
method is slow. 

The better method is by using a 
heavier type of draft sire. If there is 
no such animal in the neighborhood, 
the farmers, that is, a few of them, 
eshould send one of their number to @ 
reputabie breeder to purchase one. 
In such an event the desired size will 
be obtained in the colts of the first 
generation. 


The .Race Track Meadow Again— 
After reading the answer of N. L. 
Van Slyke to D. H. C. on manuring 
the race track meadow in the issue 
of September 28, I feel like giving 
my method of handling manure. I 
keep ten to 12.horses all the time 
and feed cattle and sheep; using lots 
of straw- for bedding, for I try to 
absorb all the liquids. Hence 
manure is very coarse. We 
as fast as made and it 
put on the meadows with a manure 
spreader, using eight to 12 loads per 





haul it 


acre. We commence top-dressing in 
the fall and keep it up all winter, 
except when the snow is deep, and 


in the spring until the grass is 5 to 
6 inches high. It will surprise any- 
one who has never tried it how lit- 
tle of that straw will be raked up at 
harvest. <A better way is to cut the 
bedding into 6-inch lengths, as it will 
be easier to spread and will absorb 
the moisture better, but I do not 
know that it would make any differ- 
ence to pay for the extra cost of 
cutting. This method of handling 
manure means no extra handling, 
no fire-fanging and no- waste. It 
means a sure crop of hay, 
the ground in the best possible shape 
to plow for corn. Very few farm- 
ers at this age of high prices of 
labor have time to monkey with a 
compost heap.—[C. P. Waugh, Brooke 


County, W Va. 
Purchase with Pension Money— 
Subscriber, Pennsylvania: If prope 


erty is purchased with pension money 
will it be exempt from taxation? The 
mere fact that property has been pur- 
chased with pefhsion money will not 
exempt it from taxation. 
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What Horses 


Need 


Conditioning horses for market requires shk#// 
in feeding. ‘The stomach of the horse is not 
suited to the consumption of as much rough 
fodder as is that of the ox. The ration for the 


horse 
largely grains. 
important than is a 
after it’s eaten. 


then, must be more concentrated— 
But food itself is not more 
roper distribution of food 
Thus digestion becomes the 


function to which we look for all satisfactory 


eer and fattening. 
ea 
dropsical swellings or even colic. 





D® HESS STOCK F 


Now long-continued 
wy feeding may bring stomach derangement, 


Hence 


the horse needs a tonic to assist and perfect the digestive process, 





The prescription of Dr. Hess (M.D.,D.V.S.) possesses remarkable tonic properties for either horses, cattle, hogs or sheep. It assists 


digestion, thus makin 
— the appetite for roughage. 


a greater amount of food available for building bone and muscle or for forming milk and fat. Besides it in- 
Chemical analysis shows that there isless nutrition lost in the manure when Dr. Hess Stock 
is fed, which proves that move of the food is digested, The ingredients contained in Dr. Hess Stock Food are recommended by 


the ablest medical writers for is.proving digestion, purifying the blood, expelling waste material from the system and regulating 


the bowels. 
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strength to the pound. Our Government recognizes Dr. Hess Stock Food as a mediciua! compound, and this paper _ 


10th of each month—Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S. 
: animals. You can have his #%-page Veterinary Book free any time for 


will prescribe for your alling 
asking. Mention this paper. 
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Warm Water for Hens 





The drawing shown herewith illus- 
trates a simple device for providing 
fowls with warm drinking water, 
which is believed to be more condu- 
cive to egg laying than cold water. 
A shallow box forms a chamber in 
which a small lamp is placed and 
surrounded by a tomato can with 
some holes punched near the bottom 








WARM WATER DEVICE 


for draft. The top of the can is cut 
out evenly and the can itself is placed 
immediately below the hole cut in 
the top of the wooden box. A couple 
of thin pieces of wood are nailed on 
opposite sides of this hole, and a com- 
mon drinking fountain placed on top. 
The warm air coming from ‘the light- 
ed.lamp prevents the water from 
freezing. 





Artificial Brooders and Brooding 


JAMES I, NIX, INDIANA COUNTY, PA 





One of the first questions is that of 
vitality. If you have no foundation to 
build on you cannot succeed. Mature 
birds give the best and easiest chicks 
to raise. By mature birds I[ mean 
those in their second year and over. 
If you are looking for vitality use 
yearlings If you must use ‘pullets 
take well developed ones, and mate 
them with a year old cock. If you 
iave hens, and want the greatest nu~- 
ber of fertile eggs, use well developed 
eockerels. The use of young birds for 
breeding purposes will not~give the 
vitality. Where you continually breed 
from cockerels and pullets for a se- 
ries of years the vitality is apt to be- 
come so low that it is almost impos- 
sible to raise chickens. 

Having the eggs, the next question 

what incubator shall I use? The 
that secures the proper 
condition on the inside of the egg 
chamber is the best. The gréater 
amount of. oxygen you can get the 
more normal your chicks are™ going 
to be. The relative humidity is very 
largely increased by the water pro- 
duced from the lamps, and you get 
noxious gases, and it is beyond the 
power of the chemist to tell their ef- 
fect. 

There are two systems of brooding, 
known as the hot water pipe system 
and the lamp system. In the hot water 
pipe system, in constructing the brood- 
er, throw over a patent barn door 
about 18 inches wide, and on that put 
a felt curtain and you have your 
brooder. There must be a_ regulator 
on the hot water heater, and~there 
are two systems of regulation, expan- 
sion and electric system. The electric 
regulator costs from $18 to $35. The 
expansion system can be installed for 


is, 
incubator 


25 cents, and to my mind is more sat- 
isfactory ins every way. The brooder 
stove is the simplest and _ easiest 


thing to use in a brooder house 100 
If -you go over that-length 
it is better to use a hot water heater. 
These brooder stoves are made t a 
capacity of 300 square feet of radia- 
tion. In this method of regulation I 
use the open tank. In the expansion 
tank I place a float, and the’ tank 
should be 1-40 of the water capacity 
of the heater, and the heater pipes 
1-40 of the entire system. In order 
to prevent evaporation pour about a 


pint of oil on top of the water. In 
this system there is no air, and yeu 
get an expansion of water. I think 
the expansion is 1-11 from boiling toe 
freezing point. You could leave the 
draft open in the bottom of the heater 
and have a cast iron lid that will 
shut down on the top of the firepot, 
and when that is shut it is perfectly 
solid and there Will be no combustion; 
and the movement of the valve of % 
inch will control the fire. It is the 
best system of hot water regulation. 
For a float I use an- ordinary gal- 
vanized can 6 inches in diameter. In 
the 8-inch expansion tank I use a 7- 
inch float. 

Heat the brooders from 85 to 105 
degrees, depending on the make and 
the position of the thermometer in 
the hover. This temperature should be 
maintained the first week. The sec- 
ond week may be 5 degrees lower, 
gradually reducing. as the chicks grow 
older. It is all right to use a ther- 
mometer, but one. must use common 
sense in watching the chicks them- 
selves, and noticing what temperature 
they require. If they are all lying 
down, contented, with their heads on 
the floor well outside of the hover, 
the heat is all right; but if they are 
all huddled in a pile close together, 
they need more heat. 


Choosing Laying Breeders 


MES ANDREW BROOKS, CAYUGA CO, 
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If the breeding pens are not al- 
ready made up, do not delay @ mo- 
ment. Choose the most prominent 
egg-laying specimens among the 
fowls to furnish the hatching eggs. 
The yearling pullets if carefully 
watched and tended are supposed 
popularly to furnish eggs that will 
bring forth the largest, strongest 
chicks, but I prefer two or three- 
year-old hens that moult early and 
that have been laying well all through 
January, especially if they belong to 
one of the American breeds. An early, 
quick moult, not forced, but natural, 
is proof of a hardy constitution, and 
such birds if from a long line of lay- 
ing ancestry, have well proved by 
being in goo¢. laying condition at this 
age that the egg trait is firmly fixed, 
and that there is no tendency to lay 
on flesh, instead of producing eggs, 
making *the ideal fowl! to use in build- 
ing up a good laying strain. 

If there are not enough mature 
hens, choose well-developed pullets, 
laying good-sized eggs, that began to 
lay early in -the season. With the 
mature hens usé well bred cockerels, 
and with the- pullets, cock birds, a 
suitable number. Bear in mind that 
the winter-laying habit is-a cultivated 
one, therefore, everything possible 
should be done to keep up the hen’'s 
health and vigor by giving thorough 
ventilation, exercise, Cleanliness and 
plenty of room, as well as good food. 

It is-very important to keep them 
free from lice. If the supply of dry 


earth for @gust baths runs out, use 


coal ashes freely. If insect powder 
is added to this, so much the 
better. Prove this by noting the goo 


effects on a hen just out of a bath of 
this kind. The ordinary powder used 
to kill squash bugs is very good in 
this connection, Use only enough to 
tint the dusting material the color of 
the powder. A good dusting with in- 
sect powder by hand will not come in 
amiss once in a while with breeders 


afflicted with” this pest. The work 
takes time, but is worth the trouble 
as. hatching time with its robust 


chicks approaches. 


All Bee Keepers should write a pos- 
tal card to the bureau of entomology 
for bulletin No 75, Part 1. It con- 
tains articles on the Production and 
care of extracted honey by Dr BE. F. 
Phillips, and methods of honey test- 
ing, by Dr C. A. Browne. 


-— 
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Dropping Boards 


H. E. BAYDOCK, NASSAU COUNTY, N Y¥ 





While, if given the right attention, 
aroepping boards have many advan- 
tages, yet if not given this attention 
they would be much better omitted. 
There are some. keepers of poultry 
who see no advantages in their use 
and point out bad features.in regard 
to them. It is said that their under 
wurfaces will become the breeding 
places for lice and mites, which will 
®e hard to reach and destroy, that 
tne house has to be cleaned much 
more frequently than if they were not 
in use and that they must not be left 
in a poultry house for too long a 
time, 

I have tried keeping flocks of fowls 
with and without them and find many 
advantages in their use. By keeping 


their under surfaces whitewashed 
there is little danger of lice and mites 
getting a start upon ‘them, and by 


having them so placed as to be easily 
removed they can be taken out, thor- 
oughly cleaned and repaired when 
necessary. They prevent dampness, 
which will occur if they are not Used, 
no matter if the ground space under 
the perches is cleaned often, as this 
ground will retain a certain amount 
of dampness. If not cleaned often, 
as is sometimes the case, it will be 
found that the accumulated droppings 
and cast feathers will occasion the 
quick development of lice and mites 
as well as being bad for the fowls. 
Dropping boards also protect the 
roosting fowls from drafts that might 
blow upon them from the smal! doors 
or the floor of the house. They also 
allow the fowls to reach the perches 
readily and permit them to descend 
without hurting themselves by jump- 
ing a long distance. The use of drop- 
ping boards seems to lighten labor, 
for it takes only a short time to clean 


-them and cover them with fresh sand, 


whereas if they are not used there 
is more of a tendency to let the drop- 
Pings accumulate, when it becomes a 
task to clean the ‘house or houses, 
In this instance, also, it becomes nec- 
essary to remove some of the soil un- 
der the perches, making a larger 
quantity of material to remove and 
also additional work in replacing this 
soil. They afford more floor space, 
and nest boxes can be placed under 
them. They also protect young fowls 
or a fowl or two that will not take 
to the roosts at once 





Brokers and Live ‘Stock Prices 


A short time be fore hogs dropped 
temporarily to 4 cents at Chicago 
early this winter, a Cincinnati com- 


mission merchant told me such would 
be ‘the case, as the packers had “met 
and decided upen it. Now it, leaks 
out from a retired commission dealer 
that certain of the commission men 
at the various stock yards own shares 
in some of the big slaughtering plants. 
Of course, when stock is consigned to 
them to sell, it goes to the concern in 
which they are interested, and the 
price is fixed to 
the farmer. Now what the feeder 
and farmer wants is a commission 
firm that will not favor anyone, that 
will not accept a share of stock in 
a slaughtering plant. So look out, 
brother farmers, and see whom you 
ship to.—[E. B. S., Kenton county, Ky. 

American Agriculturist has taken 
pains to make thorough inquiry about 
this charge, a representative person- 
ally interviewing some’ of the_ best 
posted men at the Chicago stock 
yards. It is probably true that an 
occasional live stock commission mer- 
chant owns one or more shares in 
some big packing plant. But this is 
by no means general, and we scarcely 
believe the fears expressed are war- 
ranted. The fact is, most of the com- 
mission merchants, if they have any 
money to invest, prefer to place it 


directly in the country with farmers 


suit them, and not, 


“FARM AND POULTRY ; 


and feeders, to ald in carrying stock 
through the feeding season, that such 
may eventually come to these com- 
mission firms, thus yielding them two 
profits: the interest on. the money 
loaned to the man in the country 
(which would be as much as the divi- 
dend rate on the average share cap- 
ital), and-also the substantial com- 
missions retained when these fat 
animals are eventually sold. 

Furthermore, it would be a very 
risky thing for a commission mer- 
chant to even attempt to divert con- 
signments of live stock to his favorite 
slaughtering plant. He would soon. 
find the ground cut from under his 
feet, and he would lose his business 
standing with country shippers. With- 
out standing sponsor for live stock 
commission merchants, American 
Agriculturist here presents what it be- 
lieves to be the exact facts, showing 
that from the standpoint of simple 
selfishness, commission merchants as 
a class endeavor to get the highest 
market price for stock consigned to 
them.- The great wrong in this whole 
business is the tacit understanding 
among. the big slaughtering concerns, 
relative to prices which they will pay 
or will not pay. This is a condition, | 
which. has been generally recognized | 
for years, and it is very difficult to find 
a way out. 

Decreasing Stocks of Beans—The 
trade is in a healthy position~ this 
winter, and stocks of field beans, such 
as navy and pea beans, also the col- 
ored varieties, are showing steady re- 
duction. The market is quiet here in 
New York city and in the west. In- 
terviewing the trade in the Washing- 
ton street produce district a few days 
ago American Agriculturist discerned 
some fear on the part of dealers that 
present rather liberal imports of beans 
from northern Europe and Hungary 
may hurt the market. ~ Considerable 
quantities are coming forward, which 
compete directly wish beans grown in 
western New York, Michigan, - etc. 
Stocks at interior points of accumu- 
lation in producing districts showed a 
fair rate of reduction during January, 
although the mild weather which pre- 
vailed up to the close of last week has 
possibly interfered somewhat with 
consumption. The lower temperatures 








of the recent past should prove help 
ful to the trade. 


In Advertising Poultry ( thirk i 





very important to name t' breed 
first, so anyone cam see wa he is 
looking for at a giarce ten tell the 
good points of t and next 


the price ot egg; anr the poultry 
as breeders*or ivr s*°rk.+ The latter 
saves a lot of trovh ., as people then 
know what prices they have to pay 
before. writing. I“put “Eox A,” “B,” 
“C,” or as many letters as papers in 
which I advertise, so as to be able to 
tel! which paper is bringing best re- 
sults for the advertising money.—[H. 
R. Bailey, Oswego County, N Y. 


Number of Hens to Rooster—I have 
often read in poultry papers if you 
put more than eight or ten hens_in 
the breeding pen the eggs will not 
hatch. My experience has been that 
25 or 80 Leghorn hens with only one 
cockerel lay eggs which hatch chicks, 
every one. In 1895 I had a pen of 50 
mixed pullets in a place 10x18 feet. 
I had a brown Leghorn cockerel that 
I had no use for, so put him in with 
this lot. In March one of my neigh- 
bors wanted to exchange eggs to set, 
so I let him have 30 eggs from this 
pen. I did not tell him about the 
way they were mated, as I had some 
doubt about their hatching. But he 
got 28 chicks from the 30 eggs, and 
came back for 30 more, getting 26 
chieks the last time, or 54 chicks 
from 60 eggs—[Clark Townsend, 
Danbury, Conn. 


? Not at all. Abundance 
of daisies do not make a farm a 





“daisy.” 
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WHAT OES IT COST? 


THIS IS the first question you ask of your dealer 


when you enter the feed store. 


What is the price 


. of bran, or corn’ meal, or other feed stuffs? Have 
you inquired about the cost of Schumacher Stock Feed 


recently? If not you cert: uinly should. 


You will be sur- 


prised and- pleased to find it selling at a price practically 


as low as ordinary feed. 


It is even selling at just about 
the price of bran and corn meal. 


And when you stop 


to cons.ier what little {results you get from feeding 


these ordinary feeds, 


you will be sure to decide wae 


you can afford to buy nothing but 


Schumacher Stock Feed 


the finely peoead ration of corn, oats and barley 


y pro- 


ducts, properly balanced, thoroughly kiln- dried, sweet, 
palatable, dairy rations at-practically the same price as 


the most ordinary feeds. 


high digestibility and perfect balance, 
macher Stock Feed the ideal feed for yo 


this time of the year. 
DURING the 


cold 


winter 


The great variety of grains, 


makes Schu-~ 
stock at 


months in ord-r to 


‘ keep your animals in perfect physical condition, — - 


j as well as to keep them milking to their max- 


imum capacity, you must feed something more than a 


: mere protein ration, 


them up and keeps them warm and contented, 


something that nourishes—builds 


They 


must be fed a nutritious wel! balanced grain ration, 
NATURDP’S food for all farm stock is grain, and 
the greater the variety the greater the results. 


Fed as an entire ration, 


basis for 


or used as the 


conveying small quantities of high protein concentrates 
Schumacher Stock Feed is well-nigh a necessity for the 
well being of your stock and your pocket book. 

You will make no mistake if you follow successful 


feeders. Such as these, 
heartily indorse it: 


who use 


it constantly and 


Wing R. Smith, Stevens Bros. & Hastings, former 


Vice-President Levi P. 
Hershey Farms, R. T. 


Morton, J. Wilson Hamilton, 
Shannon, 


Horace L. Bronson 


and thousands of other successful feeders. 
Ask the cost, and ask yourdealer to show it to you. 


He has it in stock; if not, 


write to us. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, lil. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. 
A Continuous 
Door Front, 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
= manship. 

THES INTERNATIONAL SILO i 

Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 


Open 
An Easy 





] 


Self Adjusting. || 








end” 
make 
iy ceuseeated, toses tures and 
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Free Veterinary Book 
Infalliblescuide. Makesevery man 
his own horse doctor. Postage tv. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


instifes sound horses, Cures splint 
curb, spavin, ete, 6100 reward 
for failure where cure is possible. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR C 
60 Sever te ~» Bost on, Mass. 
ate Beware of ali blisters; they give 
only temporary relics, U any. 


LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 


a year. We teach you at home ia 

three months XJ yous Ses time 

grant diploma b_ degree, 

‘articulars * Detroit Veterinary De 
liege. Detrote, Mich. . 
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For more than half a century .the 
government has been considering 
swamp lands which may be Urained, 
and thus reclaimed to agriculture. It 
is estimated that there are more than 
100,000 square miles of theseyin the 
United States. They are largely found 
in the Atlantic coast section; for ex- 
ample, the “dismal swamp” of North 
Carolina, and the evergiades of south- 
ern Florida. During the past year or 
two a movement to make positive 
progress in reclaiming these now dor- 
mant lands has been evident in con- 
gress. It seems impossible to get sub- 
stantial federai appropriations to this 
effect, as interests between the Missis- 
sippi river and Pacific coast are nat- 
urally along the line of. developing 
semi-arid districts, rather than bring- 
ing into competition cheap but valu- 
able eastern farming lands. The pres- 
ent support of the drainage proposition 
is found chiefly in the southern states. 
Yet the truth is that the work of the 
biological survey shows more or less 
swamp lands in all principal sections 
of the United States. At present a 
large corps of specially trained engi- 
neers is at work making surveys and 
records looking toward possible recla- 
mation in the future. There is little 
probability of any substantial appro- 
ipriation this winter for actually be- 
ginning the work “of reclaiming: these 
~wamp lands, 


American Agriculturist’s annual re- 
jew of numbers and values of farm 
animals in the United States, printed 
on earlier pages this week, bears 
forceful testimony to this item of ag- 
y =ttgl wealth, Never in the 14 
nave cevered this phase of 





years We 


farm activity has the total vaiue 
reached such figures as now. Com- 
pared with a year ago there is an ap- 
parent increase in the total, value of 
farm animals of more than $37,000,- 
The aggregate farm wealth in 
live stock exceeds: four billion dollars. 
These eloquent figures, too, in. the 
face of a loss in the value of swine, 
due to the severe slump in prices late 
in the fall. All classes of cattle and 
horses show a rate of gain in the av- 
erage price per head, and all of them 
show a gratifying increase _in num- 
ber. As noted in the report, hog val- 
ues were more quickly affected by, 
the autumn business reaction than 
any. other kind of farm animals. But 
fortunagely, there is a_ gratifying 
movement toward-a better price level, 
and late winter finds the live stock 
markets reasonably encouraging. 


The cold wave of the past few days 
has proved of untold value in the 
corn belt. Low temperature with 
plenty of air currents are just what 
farmers have been wanting to thor- 
oughly dry a good many million 
bushels of corn stored in cribs. The 
situation, until thus relieved, has been 
really serious, or at least highly 
threatening. It has been long known 
that the latest crop throughout large 
areas of the west failed to-mature as 
it should. This has been taking con- 
crete form the past four weeks in the 
receipt at Chicago and other western 
primary points of enorm-us quanti- 
ties of soft corn, whic :: had to be sent 
to the kilns, and this at heavy ex- 
pense to the farmers, before it was 
merchantable. The cold Wave has in- 
deed proved a, blessing in this respect, 
and corn growers want several weeks 
of it. 





There is a general feeling that farm 
products in 1908 will eclipse all for- 
mer records in output and quality. 
The up-to-date farmer is one of the 
most ‘progressive men of the age, and 
is looking for the best. He is study- 
ing conditions more thoroughly than 
ever before. It is the man behind the 
plow that gives. stability and*® confi- 
dence in all industries. There is 
nothing more gratifying than it. ‘ce 
farmers coming to the front 3 
rapidly than ‘any other class of 
zens. We say, without hesitation, the 
American Agriculturist has done more 
to establish confidence for the future 
than any other dozen papers, 








The disposal of sheep at sales such 
as are held in Great Britain at cer- 
tain centers has not proved a marked 
success in the United States Sheep 
sales in Britain have been thus con- 
ducted for many years. They furnish 
@ grand opportunity for those who 
are seeking rams of certain breeds. 
They may have their choice from 
many flocks, providing they are will- 


ing to pay tl.e price. Such sales also 
tend to stimulate the breeders to 
bring out good animals. The ability 
to command such prices is a potent 
means of adding to the reputation as 
a breeder. Reputation thus acquired 
is in a sense the equivalent of money. 
Such sales are needed in this country 


and there would seem to be no good 
reasons why they cannot be main- 
tained. 


-—— 


One of the most. enterprising 
granges in New York is Brookside in 
Orange county. The membership is 
around the 200 notch. As soon as the 
present grange hall was finished a 
flag pole was erected, and it has been 
the custom ever since to raise “Old 
Glory” the day of the meeting. This 
is a most excellent idea, and has been 
the cause of much local interest and 
good attendance at regular meetings. 
This is a splendid suggestion for oth- 
er granges to follow. The raising of 
the flag on each grange meeting day 
is a part of the duty of the janitor. 
Other granges could follow this plan 
to good advantage. The lead made 





EDITORIAL 


by Brookside should be followed up 
in every state. This could be made 
a national affair, and» why not? 


The proportion of farmers who 
have no garden worthy of the name 
is large. The excuse made is that 
they have no time to care for it, 
That is a lame excuse. Men usually 
get time to de what they like to 
do. The true reason is -that they 
dislike such work. They miss more 
than they know. The food that may 
come from a garden is of: very wide 
range, and in many instances it is 
delicious. There is a freshness and 
a flavor about the products which 
those néver know who must needs 
buy them in the city market. The 
autumn in most localities is the time 
to make the garden ready for the next 
year’s crop. Then it is that it may 
be enriched without the hazard of 
packing the ground by treading in 
the spring. The frost acts on the 
surface of upturned land, so that 
when seeds are planted they germi- 
nate quickly. The frosts of winter 
pulverize it. Of course, there are 
localities where spring plowing will 
answer better, but these are the ex- 
ception. A farmer who has no gar- 
den should not be allowed to eat 
any of the fruits that grow in gar- 
dens, 





» 





How about the ice erop? The cold 
wave at the close of January has done 
its part toward furnishing a supply 
of the needful for use next summer. 
It is now up to the farmer to gather 
in this important harvest before it is 
gone. 





It is a common mistake. with farm- 
ers to gauge all agriculture by the 
plane of their own experience. The 
method that suits best in one local- 
ity is often ill adapted to another lo- 
cality where the soil is different and 
perhaps, also, the season. This may 
be illustrated by, the process of roll- 
ing. In many parts of New England, 
and also in the provinces of Canada, 
‘from Lake Superior eastward, it is 
an excellent plan to roll a spring- 
sown crop on nearly all kinds of soil, 
whereas on the light soils of the 
piairie to roll the same would result 
» the lifting of much of the soil by 

rd and carrying it away. One 

s to know conditions and the 
Loaring which these have upon 
growth in any locality before he can 
be quito sure as to what is the best 
method of grcwing any kind of crop. 
The man whko travels almost none 
is very prone to try to fit his meth- 
od of doing things onto atl condi- 
tions. 


> 


When you notice in an advertise- 
mente a request to send your name 
for free information it does not mean 
that they are simply trying to get 
your name. They want to become ac- 
quainted with you and let you krow 
that there may be a chance for you 
to improve your business by using 
their products. Their catalogs con- 
tain very progressive ideas which are 
worthy of note by every farmer. Our 
guarantee which appears above pro- 
tects each reader absolutely. 

In Feeding Cattle the usual- prac- 
tice is to take the animal from grass 
at about 18 months and to feed heav- 
ily on concentrated rations during 
several months. During this period 
the framework of the animal is 
rounded out and fat deposited among 
the organs and tissues of the body. 
The tendency for several years has 
been toward-the fattening of younger 
animals. The four-year-old steer is 
a thing of the past, while the three- 
year-old steer is rare. In some sec- 
tions, especially where the feeding 
period is long by reason of the hard 
winters, some cattle are marketed as 
long yearlings, having been fed con- 
tinuously and sold as baby _ beef. 
[Prof D. W. May, Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station. 








Conserving Our Forests 
Foresters Hold Convention 


Enthusiasm characterized the 27th 
annual meeting of the American for« 
estry association held last week af 
Washington, D C. Membership was 
reported to have increased more than 
1700 during the year, and now to be 
nearly 6600. Highly encouraging re- 
ports were ‘made of forestry progress 
in various states and of the awaken- 
ing public interest in the proposed 
White mountain-Appalachian reserves. 
Hon James Wilson, secretary of ag- 


riculture, and president of the society, « 


in- his address said the nation must 
decide whether the use of the rivera 
east and south is to be lost or not. 
Those in the west are fairly well cared 
for. He hoped cqngress would act to 
assure the beginning of the work of 
safeguarding - the watersheds. 

Forester Gifford Pinchot elaborated 
the president’s statements saying in 
part: The question of the conservation 
of natural resources is coming to be 
a vital question in the minds of our 
people. This is the first time in history. 
that a great nation has declared that 
it .will take intelligent charge of the 
land over which it has control, and 
will make the best use of the natural 
resources which have been given to 
it, both for the present and for the 
future, whether it is a conservation of 
the forests for the sake of the timben 
and the preservation of the water 
power for the domestic supply, or for 
the sake of navigation; whether it is” 
the protect‘on of the public lands of 
the west in order to previde more 
homes+for the people; whether it is 
he safeguarding of mineral fuel to pre~ 
vent the exhaustion of that prime 
necessity of our civilization; whatever 
unit of conservation it may ‘bé, we 
know at last that it is but one part 
of a single problem, the elements of 
which are so interrelated that it is 
impossible to separte any of them 
from the central problem of conserva- 
tion and all its other elements. 

The secretary of the Pennsylvania 
state forestry association spoke briefly 
of the work in the Keystone state. He 
urged that young forests be not taxed 
so as to force owners to cut them 


down. Gen Alfred Noble of Yellow- 
stone and Yosemite parks’ fame. 


pressed the case of a continuation of 
the present forestry policy, so the 
nation may redeem the past and be 
true to the trust which it holds for 
future generations. Representative 
Reeder of Kansas, chairman of the 
house committee on irrigation, ap- 
proved the aims of the association, 
and expressed himself an ardent ad- 
vocate of forest preservation. John 
A. Walker, game and fish commis- 
sioner of Alabama, spoke enthusias- 
tically of the stand the Alabama dele- 
gation had taken on the Appalachian 
bill. His state, he said, is not only 
making wise laws to preserve its for- 
ests, but is enforcing them by means 
of 7000 game wardens. Commissioner 
Whipple of the New York state for- 
estry board held up the Empire state 
as a shining example of forestry meth< 
ods, in the application of. which it 
is a pioneer. 

A delegation of about 200 memberg 
frem Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
ina, West Virginia, South~ Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Ken« 
tucky, Maine and- New Hampshire, 
appeared before the house committee | 
of agriculture to urge the passage of 
the Currier bill authorizing the secre< 
tary of, agriculture to acquit for na-<' 
tional forest purposes lands on the 
watersheds of the navigable streams 
in the southern Appalachian and 
White mountain chains. Gov Hoke 
Smith of Georgia acted as chairman 
of the delegation. Philip W. Ayres 
of New Hampshire, and representa~ 
tive of Dartmouth college, which owns 
26,000 acres in the area concerno4 

[To Page 1603 
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The king ahd crown prince of 
Portugal have been assassinated. King 
Carlos, Queen Amelie, Crown Prince 
Luis and Prince Manuel were return- 
ing from the king's estate at Villa 
Viscosa. After leaving the railroad 
station they entered the royal  car- 
riage, and as they drove into a public 
square on their way to the palace a 
dozen men.in a group near the road- 
way drew carbines from beneath long 
eloaks and fired &@ number of volleys 
fin rapid succession, wounding the king 
and crown prince so severely that 
they died before medical aid could be 
given them. Prince Manuel was 
wounded, but is expected to recover. 
Royal guards quickly shot down three 
ef the assassins. Several others were 
captured and placed in a prison. 

Prince Manuel has been proclaimed 
King. He is 19 years old, and for a 
time Queen Amelie will serve as re- 
gent. FPolitical affairs in Portugal 
have been in a troubled state for some 
fime, and several plots to overthrow 
the government have been broken 
up. Some of the political leaders have 
desired to found a republic. King 
Carlos was not a great man as a 
ruler, but was not a bad one, and his 
rule he intended for the best interests 
of his people. He was greatly de- 
voted to sports and was extravagant. 
It does not appear whether or not the 
assassins were anarchists or socialists, 
or other anti-monarchists. 


Hughes Declares Himself 








A profound impression has been 
made by the speech delivered by Gov 
Hughes of New York at a reception 
tendered him by the New York re- 
publican club. The governor praised 
the administration of Pres Rooseveit 
@nd indorsed his policies. His views 
@n political issues inelude belief in 
strict obedience to the constitution; 
careful recognition of the division of 
powers _between.the federal and states’ 
governments and of the executive, leg- 
fslative and judicial departments of 
Government conservation and devel- 


opment of national resources, includ- 


fing the forests; continuation of -rail- 
road regulation as. begun under the 
Face law; more explicit anti-trust leg- 
fsiation than the Sherman act con- 
tairs; punishment by imprisonment 
for guilty officials of corporations, but 
rot punishment of the corporations 
through fines, except for minor of- 
fences, because he believes the burden 
of fines is transferred to the public or 
innocent stockholders. 

Gov Hughes <1s> favors tariff re- 
vision, still maintaimiag the protective 
principle, and favors the appointment 
ef an expert commission to decie 
what changes in the tariff are need- 
ed.. He favors the enactment of a 
law containing the pr’nciples of the 
employers’ liability law recently de- 
elared unconstitutional, because tco 
broad. He believes we should prepare 
the Filipinos for independence, in the 
meantime promoting their interest in 
every way consistent with the interest 
ef our own people; that, in the in- 
terest of peace, our army and navy 
should be maintained in a state of 
hhiigh efficiency. Gov Hughes makes 
no appeal for support as a presiden- 
tial candidate. He closes his address 
by saying: “I ask no favor and I 
make no claim. I desire that the 
party shall act for its best interests.” 


Vigorous Special Message 


The president has sent a long and 
strongly-worded message to congress, 
in which he asks additional legisia- 
tion for the regulation of railroads, 
strengthening of the anti-trust laws, 
checks on stock gambling, a strong 
employers’ liability measure, and re- 
Plies to those who have criticised the 
Policy and. methods of the adminis- 
tration. The president disapproves 
attacks upon law-abiding property or 














FROM FAR 


upen rich men because of their 
riches, but would control law-defying 
wealth and reckless men directing 
such interests. He argues that the 
administration cannot be blamed for 
the recent financia! troubles, but at- 
tributes it to the flagrant dishonesty 
of a few men of great wealth. 
Although radical, the ideas ad- 
vanced differ little from those in pre- 
vious messages, being only advanced 
ground in some respects, but the mes- 
sage is so harsh in its language that 
it has brought forth many expressions 
of hostility; it is regarded in part as 
a political document to aid the Te -t 
candidacy. Oddly enough, it became 


public just at the time Hughes’ speech | 


was made. 


Liquor Men as Reformers 





The 
country are very aggressive in their 


efforts to combat the temperance ag- | 


itation and especially the prohibition 
movement in the south and middie 
west. The model liquor license league 
convention, at Louisville, Ky, was 
made up of liquor men, and plans 
were made for a campaign in behalf 
of conservative liquor legislation and 
an effort is to be made in behalf of 
making more respectable the liquor 
business under license and urging 
obedience to law. 





Irish Party United 





Upon the reopening of the British 
parliament the Irish factions have be- 
come reconciled. The nationalist 
party becomes united for the first 
time in 17 years. It is expected that 
the government will introduce an Irish 
home rule measure and work fo? its 
passage this session. The premier, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, is 
so feeble in health that he is not able 
to attend parliament, and in his ab- 
sence Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Asquith has assumed the leadership of 
the liberal party in the house of 
commons. 


The.e has been a short attempt at 
a revolution in Hayti. Our govern- 
ment sent warships there to protect 
American interests. The Haytien 
government soon got control of the 
situation, defeating the main army of 
the rebels and killing the leader. 








The trial of Harry K. Thaw at New 
York, for the murder of Stanford 
White, resulted in a verdict of not 
guilty, because of insanity. Thaw was 
immediately committed to the Mat- 
teawan asylum for the criminal in- 
sane. Steps will probably be taken to 
secure his release by his family in 
the near future. 





There is small prospect that con- 
gress will remove the duty from wood 
pulp or print paper this session. In 
spite of the united appeal of the pub- 
lishers of the country and many 
others, ~ including the president, 
Speaker Cannon is positively opposed 
and the other bosses in congress ap- 
pear to be with him. 








liquor interests all over the | 
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Healthy Chickens 


A high or low death rate is usuary 
the diference cae successful 
and unsuccessful try raising. 
REX Filintkote ROOFING is 
ee neon Gente 
poultry its, because it 
Silvareneld ae eters 
and humidity. 
As a result, fewer chickens are lost 
and the layers are more productive 
in poultry houses with 


REX 


ROOFING 


This roofing is fire-resisting, rain 

; and snow-proof, and very durable. 

REX Flintkote ROOFING affords 
more kinds of protection to your build- 
and their contents than any other 
roofing. Everything needed in laying 
comes with roll—any laborer can lay it. 


Send for Free Samples 


aud test them for fire, water, and 
‘4 We clee'ennd «ee ne 








For information as to lands in 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 
ATLANTIC GOAST LINE RAILROAD 


In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, write to WILBUR 
MoOOY, Agricultural and Immigration 
Agent, Jacksonville, Fila. 








Carter Strictly Pure White 
Lead forms a perfect elastic 
film which expands and con- 
tracts with the surface it 
covers, so does not crack, scale 
or check, but protects your 
buildings against sun, wind,’ 
rain, snow, etc., saving you 
— in repairs and re- 
painting. - 

Carter costs a trifle more 
than ordinary leads, but is the 
best paint —the most eco- 
nomical zn use. 


CARTER. 
Strictly Pc-re 
White Lead 


makes the brightest, clearest tints 
—every atom {s pure paint. 
Write for our free boo’r, “ Pure 



































Paint.” It tells how to Axow pure 
eae te! to avoid cheap paints. 
hows plainly why Carter is dest 
and how it saves for you. 
For sale at all able dealers. 
Write for the book and 6 modern 
color schemes today. Address— 


CarterWhite Lead Co. 
a P. Station 83, Chicago 
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Q\ Carry the BR: 5 


UN 


tires make 
easy hauling on 
soft roads, Our low- 
own wagon equipped 
with wide tire stecl wheels 

carries weight without sinking. Saves 
horse power, strain on wagon and cut- 
tiag of road. Our ~ 


FARMERS’ 
HANDY WACON 


fs absolutely the best wagon built for 
every kind of heavy teaming. 
First cost emai and lastsa lifetime with- 
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tell whether your cows are making you. money 


Rear: IN THE’ MILK PAIL at milking time 


Mr. Farmer. Perhaps your experi- 
ence right nolp is the same as that of C. 
M. Houston, of Warwick, N.Y. Perhaps 
you are of the opinion that your cows are 
giving all the milk they can. Just read what 


Badger Dairy 
Feed 


Gid for him and bis cows. He wrote, 
the arrival of thecar of Badger 
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New York Edition 


Sericulture never oecupied a larger 
place in New York than today, nor 
was this ever more deserved. To 
further the upbuilding of farm in- 
terests in the Empire state and help 
farmers in every way possible, 
American Agriculturist plans this 
edition for our own home people: 
Readers are cordially invited to co- 
operate with this journal in keeping 
at the forefront in farm develop- 
ment and farm necessities. Study 
all the pages carefully through these 
long winter evenings. Occasionally 
send us a newsy note of farm doings 
in your neighborhood, or ask ques- 
tions; it is possible we may aid you 
in answering. Send this direct to 
our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette 
street, New York city, and remem- 
ber that the “old reliable American 

turist” is in every way your 
own home paper. a : 


—_—— 





NEW. YORK 
Developments at Albany 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





Speaker Wadsworth appeared in his 
capacity aS a farmer in his speech 
before the anti-tuberculosis meeting, 
held in Albany on January 27, under 
the auspices of the state charities’ aid 
association. He received an ovation 
from the great audience, and said, in 
part: “The state must enlarge and 
improve its system for testing the 
dairy herds, and must prosecute the 
work as vigorously and as thoroughly 
as its financial limitations and the best 
interests all concerned permit. And 
the state can of itself undoubtedly 
do @ great deal toward eliminating this 
disease in cattle, but I believe that 
success will be assured, not so much 
by the state’s ability -to test and 
slaughter a given number of animals in 
a year, but more through the force 
of example set: Ly the state in this 
erusade to the individual owners of 
dairy herds. 

“It would be exceedingly difficult 
for the state government to exercise 
mandatory control in the matter of 
health regulation, and many of us 
believe that such an attempt by a cen- 
tral authority would not be a proper 
function of the state government. It 
is true, of course, that the state de- 
partment of health can be of great 
value in disseminating information on 
the question; in educating the com- 
munities and the local health officers 
to a proper appreciation of the situa- 
tion, and in the preventives which, 
generally speaking, are the most essen- 
tial; but, after all, the true success 
of this movement must rest with local 
authorities.” 

The speech of Gov Hughes had 
something of warning and something 
of advice for people in the rural dis- 
tricts, which applies as well to bovine 
tuberculosis as to human. He said: 
“If the people of the state want to 
put a stop to tuberculosis they can 
insist upon it, and their representa- 
tives will act to the fullest extent of 
their ability, but so-long as the sen- 
timent of the state protests against 
any interference for.the securing of 
knowledge of the-.cases that is requi- 
site for the proper regulation, obedi- 
ence to necessary rules in everything 
that is essential to the comprehensive 
effort for the purrose of wiping out 
this plague; so long as we have 
sporadic attempts, successful te a de- 
gree, but nothing like that conserva- 
tive effort which is necessary to put 
an end to this pestilence. 

“It is only because we are accus- 
tomed to this waste of life that we 
are prone to think that it is one of the 
dispensations of Providence, and we 
g0 on about our Lusiness, little think- 
ing of the preventive measures.” 

Correspondence is now in progress 
to arrange for a great conference be- 
fore long of those interested in the 
suppression of bovine tuberculosis, 
The date has not been set, but it is 
hoped to bring together state officers, 
legislators, grangers and representa- 
tives of other agricultural organiza- 
tions to discuss the measures needed 
for concerted action against this curse 
of the dairy. 

. Zo cut down 


the state fair com- 


° 


; 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


mission from its present number, 
eleven, to seven, to give the governor 
power of appointment as now, but 
subject’ to confirmation by the senate, 
and to provide a salary of $3000 a 
year for each commissioner, except the 
two ex-officio, the lieutenant-governor 
and the commissioner of agriculture, 
is the purpose of a bill introduced by 
Senator White of Syracuse and As- 
semblyman Boshart of Lewis county. 

Bills have been introduced to ac- 
cept the Green and Wicks plan for 
improving. the state fair grounds, to 
establish an agricultural School at Al- 
fred university in Allegany county, 
to compel the suppression of the nox- 
ious plant known as “paintbrush,” 
and to amend the agricultural law in 
various minor ways. None of these 
bills have yet made any substantial 
progress. The present week has seen 
an awakening in the legislature, and a 
disposition to buckle: down to work, 
so as to reach final adjournment be- 
fore the first of May. A hearing on 
the anti-race-track-gambling bills 
has been set for February 19. 





; Tobacco Growers Talk Fertilizers 





That growers of the Empire state 
are keenly concerned in the develop- 
ment of the tobacco producing indus- 
try is well attested by the success of 
the recent annual meeting held at 
Baldwinsville. Representative grow- 
ers from principal tobacco sections of 
the state were present, and It is be- 
lieved that much good will result from 
the meeting. Fertilizers proved to be 
the main topic for discussion. J. W. 
Upson, the well-known grower and 
buyer of the Onondaga district, urged 





PRES EF, W. FENNER 

that farmers devote their energies 
more to raising fillers than to wrap- 
pérs. He touched upon his experi- 
ments in growing tobacco in different 
districts. C. S. Kellar described an 
interesting experiment with fertilizers. 

Expert G. W. Harris of the U S 
dept .of agri, who is conducting ex- 
periments for the government in the 
Empire state, gave a lengthy address 
on results of his work. He stated 
that the several combinations used 
brought gratifying results in a very 
poor year, and it is hoped that with 
normal weather conditions in another 
season much better results could be 
obtained. It is the intention of the 
department to continue experiments 
in the Empire state during ’08. 

Election of officers resulted in the 
selection of Pres F. W. Fenner for 
another term. The vice-pres is James 
Schenck of Plainville; sec, Burt L. 
Giddings of Baldwinsville, and treas, 
F. L. Fisher. Those composing the 
executive committee are J. W. Upson 
of Baldwinsville, Mr Schenek and Mr 
Fisher. The choosing of the above 
officials for another term is prima 
facie evidence of the _ satisfactory 
management of the assn’s affairs dur- 
ing the past year. 


Fruit, Growers of New York will 
wake up some day to the importance 
of the whole question of nursery and 
orchard inspection. It is hung up with 
so much politics that we hesitate to 
touch it. We shall insist on the pres- 
ervation of the — of fruit grow- 








ers. A few designing individuals are 
laying their plans to get everything 
in sight. It looks as though the in- 
spection work was one of the schemes 
“to deal out jobs, and at the same 
time circulate among individuals so 
as to get a firmer grasp on the or- 
ganization. There is great opportu- 
nity for improving the service in the 
state department of agriculture. 
There is not very much encourage- 
ment as long as it is in the hands of 
a few designing politicians.—[Old 
Subscriber. 


Medway, Greene Co—Farmers busy 
preparing the year’s fuel and hauling 
logs to mill. Many portable mills are 
working in timber lots. Stock is win- 
tering well. There igs some inquiry 
for sheep, also for farms. There have 
been some ten farms sold within a ra- 
dius of six miles. Meadows are cov- 
ered with a little snow and ice. No 
sleighing, but good wheeling. Help 
more plentiful and many idle men in 
the villages are waiting for ice har- 


vest. Local price for eggs 28 to 380c, 
butter 30c. 
Hamburg, Erie Co—Winter vefy 


mild, with-but little sleighing to date. 
Hay and coarse fodder scarce, $12 to 
$15 p ton with farmers. Oats 54 to 
d5¢e p bu, potatoes 70 to 75c p bu, ap- 
ples $38.75 to $4 p bbl, chickens, 
dressed, 11'to 12c p 1b, butter 28 to 
30c p Ib, The dairy busines has been 
good the past year; all kinds of grain 
feed is high. Pork took quite a drop, 
about $4.50 live. The dairies are small 
here. Mostly hay, gtain and garden 
truck raising. 


Roscoe, Sullivan Co—Live stock is 
wintering well, with little grain being 
fed, on account of high prices. Cows 
are beginning to give more milk, but 
there will not be a full amovnt until 
in April. Farmers are busy cutting 
wood and doing other winter work. 
Milk $1.50 p can, butter 28 to 30c p Ib, 
eggs 25c p doz, apples 60 to 75c p bu, 


é Gasport, Niagara Co—Cold weather 
has just appeared and there is much 
sickness in the community. Many 
farmers are thinking of setting a 
number of fruit trees this spring, al- 
though the price of apples has de- 
clined since the panic. Not much 
farm work being done now. Wheat 
looking well and about the usual 
acreage is reported. Corn. all husked 
and shredded. 


Sprakers, Montgomery Co—We are 
having good sleighing at present. 
Farmers all making good us of 
it in getting out wood, hauling 
logs and baling hay. Those who have 
ice houses are getting a very good 
crop. Stock is wintering well, some 
farmers are obliged to buy hay. Mill 
feeds high, $28 to $32 p ton, hay $14 
to $17, straw $18, oats 60c p bu, corn 
75c, potatoes 60c, butter 25c p ib, eggs 
25¢ p doz. 

Broome Hill, Schoharie Co—Hay is 
selling from $10 to $12 p ton. Buck- 
wheat was a light crop and is now 
Selling for $1 p bu. Oats. 80 to 85c p 
bu. Butter has been high all year 
and is now selling for 28 to 32c p ib. 
Creamery at Broome Center is to run 
all winter. Farmers are keeping all 
the cows they can. Eggs are sold for 
36c p doz. Butter now 35c p Ib. 


East Schodack, Rensselaer, Co—We 
have had very mild weather and only 
a few days’ sleighing. Ice is forming 
slowly and but little has been gathered. 
Farm help is very scarce and wages 
high. New milch cows $40 to $45 p 
head, veal calves 7 to 7l4c p Ib, but- 
ter 30 to 32c, eggs 30 to 34c p doz. 
Most of the milk in this section is 
a at the milk depot at Nassau Vil- 
age. 


Lexingten, Greene Co — Weather 
has been very moderate this winter, 
with only a few degrees below Zero. 
Some good’ ice is being harvested. 
Creamery is handling more milk than 
at any previous time this season and 
is running every other day. From 14 
cows O. J. Thomas sold 100,367 Ibs of 
milk, which brought him over $1300. 
He sold pork and calves enough to 
bring his receipts up to $1580. 


Titusville, Mercer Co—dAll stock 
feed is being closely used up. About 
the usual supply was saved this year. 
Com -was gathered very immature 
and seed: planting. will be scarce. Milk 
supply is the thing of principal inter- 


est. Hogs will not be raised ap large 
ly as usual next year as feed is very 
high and milk sells for 3% to 4c p qt. 


Goes to Ontario Co—In the interest 
of the subscription department of 
American Agricultuirst~ Mr A. B, 
Estey of Phelps, N Y, is now visiting 
the farmers in Ontario Co, and the 
publishers ask for him a cordial re- 
ception. 


Otsego County Subscribers will read 
with. interest that. George Cunning- 
ham of Thompsonville, Ct, is canvass- 
ing that county in the interests of 
American Agriculturist. We ask for 
Mr Cunningham the cordial] reception 
which he deserves. 


ONTARIO 


Windsor, Essex Co—We are now 
having genuine winter. Feeds of all 
kinds are soon to be plentiful. Hay 
is delivered at $13 p ton and corn 
fodder is scarce. Eggs dropped to- 
day to 25c p doz, butter brings 28 to 
32c p Ib. Fall wheat is ‘in fine condi- 
tion. Dressed hogs being bought at 
6%c p Ib. 


Co-operation by Western Hop Growers 


Hop growers on the Pacific coast 
are continuing their efforts looking 
to organization. The movement seems 
to be receiving more support than 
was expected at the outset and: it is 
claimed that about. 75% of producers 
in important hop districts of Cal have 
already joined the assn and in some 
sections of Wash and Ore énough 
growers have afiiliated to make 
launching of the movement possible. 
Hop burners and dealers on the Pa- 
cific coast say that organization will 
not help the market at this time for 
the simple reason that low prices are 
due more to overproduction thar to 
any other cause, They claim that 
curtailment of the acreage is neces- 








sary. . 

The hop trade for the past week to 
10 days has proved rather quiet. No 
new features have developed either 
on the coast or here in the Empire 
state. In the west sales have been 
ranging 5@8c p Ib. while here in the 
east some business is noted at 10@ 
llc. A few choice crops might bring 
more money were they offered. Hop 
shipments from Cobleskill, N Y, last 
week were 251 bales. The eutgo for 
month of Jan was 953 bales, against 
1645 bales in Jan, ’07. 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 


[In cents per lb with compar'sons.] 
1907 1906 1905 

N Y state, ch..16@17 23@24 20@21 

med to prime 13@15 21@2z 17@19 
Pac coast, ch...11@12 18@19 14@15 

med to prime 8@10 16@17 12@13 
Olds ...eceeess+s 5@ 9 10@13° 8@10 
GarmGh- vgs0s 053 28@36-86@42 30@40 





New York Grange Notes 


The grange meeting at Lawrence- 
ville January 18 was well attended. 
The new officers performed their du- 
ties very creditably. Two candidates 
were instructed in the first and sec- 
ond degrees. The lecturer, Fred 
Shepard, distributed the yearly pro- 
grams. Bernice Hamlin and Anna 
Hourihan furnished special music, 
Mrs G. A. Hill and Mrs E. W. Shep- 
ard gave readings. All the exercises 
were much enjoyed. The next meet- 
ing will be held February 1. First 
and second degrees will.be conferred 
and the following program will be 
presented: Discussion, How can the 
production of my farm be increased, 
and will such increase in production 
cost more than the increased value of 
the product? Leaders, W. N. Lavery 
and S. R. Hamlin; special music are 
ranged by the grange choir. The new 
piano was paid for last Saturday. The 
hall is now nearly equipped, the fure 
nishings paid for and the debt on the 
building one-third paid. Much credit 
is due the past officers and those eare 
nest workers who have given: time 
and money for the grange. - Al) last 
year’s officers performed: their work 
faithfully, It was the most prosper 
ous year of the grange; fdr in it the 
grange has provided itself with @ 
home, furnished it, and is now ready 
to receive callers at any regular meet- 
ing . The meetings ar held first and 
third Saturdays of each month. 











Side Lights on Fruit Meeting: 


The recent meeting of the western 
New-York fruit growers’ association, 
reported in these pages last week, was 
the greatest ever. Several of the 
amembers have written this office and 
they all are loud in praise. The sec- 
retary, ‘| John Hall of Rochester, 
writes: 

“We have had a wonderful meeting. 


How I did wish you were here. It 
would have done your eyes good. Our 
place of meeting was ideal, and the 
accommodations for fruit were su- 
perb. The interest kept up until we 
adjourned at 4.15 p m, when there 
must have been 500 or 600 persons 
present. There was no lagging; ev- 


erything was kept up to time.” 
Another member says of a different 
phase: “The resolution business to 
beom state officials has had a hard, in 
fact, a killing frost. Several members 
expressed themselves as prepared this 
time to fight to the end any such at- 
tempt. The meeting was one of the 
greatest ever held by the society, 
which has the confidence and support 


of the best men in the state, who feel 


that it holds its meetings in the inter- 
est of fruit growers. The same thing 
is not felt about a certain other so- 
ciety, which has had too much of two 
offictals who have hurt it very much 
by overrunning it with their tools.” 
In commenting upon the innovation 
of six-minute speeches on Live indi- 
vidual problems, George T. Powell of 


Ghent, who conducted the depart- 
ment, writes: “It was the liveliest 
session the society has even held 


and everybody felt that it was a great 
success. A -very pertinent question 
came up from a mémber who asked 
how the agricultural law can be en- 
ferced in condemnation and destruc- 
tion of an -old orchard when San Jose 
scale is allowed to exist with no effort 
made t6 control it. I calied upen Dr 
Felt, who said he was no lawyer, but 
acknowledged there is much difficulty 
in enforcing the law. It is hard to 
say when-.an orchard should be de- 
stroyed, for in some instances the 
scale does not spread very much, and 


trees would go for years without very 4 


much injury. The matter, he said, is 
left. largely to the commissioner. 

Another member cited *Oklahoma 
as a state where no such troubles ex- 
enforce the laws with no tomfoolery. 
ist and where the farmers make and 
They could not only grow decent 
fruit, but could ship them, but when 
it came to New York—Then the big 
audience of over 1200 fruit growers 
and farmers broke out in a laugh. I 
elosed the discussion by saying that 
New York has one good thing, a gov- 
ernor who is a governor. 

The questions. brought up were 
most interesting. I once held a farm- 
ers’ institute in that place without a 
speaker on the program, the farmers 
being given the whole time to bring 
up their own personal problems. It 
was one of the most satisfactory in- 
stitutes I have ever held. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, Feb 3, 1908. 

At New York, ethe cattle market 
ruled extremely dull after Monday of 
last week. Thefe was a better feeling 
at the close. Milch cows held up to 
the previous week’s prices, and good 
stock was in demand. 

Today there were 7% cars cattle and 
738 calves on sale. Steers almost nom- 
inal, with but a single car on the mar- 

3. -fat bulls 10c. higher, others 
steady; medium toe choice fat cows 10 
@15e higher; bologna .cows steady. 
The limited offerings today. were due 
to the extremely low prices of last 
week, entailing heavy loss upon ship- 
pers. A car of 1200-ib Pa steers sold 
at $5:50 p 100-ibs, bulls. 3.25@4.25, 
cows 1.60@4.10, heifers 4.50. 

Sheep continued steady last week, on 
light supples;. lambs fell .off 256@35c, 
closing very dull. There were 17 cars 
of stock on- sale today. Sheep -firm. 
«Lambs, on light. receipts and report 
of a blizzard at Buffalo, preventing 
shipments east today, advanced 25@ 





_ B5e, closing strong. Common to. prime 
sheep $3.50@5.50 p 100 Ibs; culls 3; 
ordinary _to choice lambs - 6.75@8; 
“culls 5; vearlings, 6@7; O lambs 7.70 
@715; N Y. state 6.75@8; western 
TS8I% @7.9; ind 7.50 


Hogs fell off. after ‘Monday of last 
week 15@25c, - recovered later, clos- 
4 





“FARM AND 


ing about steady with opening prices. 
— there were 120 head 
a market firm. O pigs, 98 Ibs, $5 p 
100 lbs; N Y state hogs, 88 b. 
. VEAL CALVES 

Last week veal calves were slow 
sale. but closed steady. Barnyard 
and western calves dropped 25c, clos- 
ing dull. THis week started out with 
a better demand, prices ruling steady 
to 25c higher and demand extensive. 
Common to prime veals made $5@ 
9.50 p 100 ibs, cull 3.50@4.50, barn- 
yard calves 3, yearlings 2.50, western 
calves 2.50@4.65. 

THE HORSE MARKET 

The principal event of interest to 
horsemen in and around New York 
last week was the “annual midwinter 
sale of light harness horses, held at 
Madison Square Garden by the fasig- 
Tipton company. During the four 
days and evenings that the sale lasted 
the attendance was good and the bid- 
ding at times quite spirited. In other 
branches of the trade conditions were 
much the same as the week previous, 
with general sales of second-hand 
horses at $60c175 ea. 

At Buffalo, this week started out 
with a comparatively light run of cat- 
tle, Monday's receipts aggregating 75 
loads. Top steers fetched $5.85 p 100 
Ibs, good to choice beeves : 25@5.75, 
cows 3.50@4.60, canners 1.50@2.25, 
heifers 4@5, feeders 3. T5@4 50, bulls 

25@4.60, veal calves 8@9.25, coarse 
“em 8.50@5, miich cows a 58 ea. 

Hog market slightly better, sales 
ranging $4.80@4.95 p 100 Ibs. Sheep 
supply “moderate and demand good. 
Lambs fetched 7@7.90, culls 5@6, 
wethers 5.25@5.85, ewes 5@5.50, bucks, 
stags and cull sheep 3@4.%0. 





NEW YORK-—At Albany, corn 69c 
p bu, vats 60c, rye 88e, bran $27@ 
27.50 p ton, linseed meal 32@33, mid- 
dlings 27@29, baled timothy hay 16@ 
18, straw 8@9, rye straw 10@11. Veal 
calves 7% @8%c p Ib, heavy hogs 4@ 
4\%c. Butter firm, cmy tubs 27@3lc 
7p ib,-dairy 283@28c. Fresh e es 33 @ 
35c p doz, dressed fowls 14@15c p Ib, 
chickens 15c, turkeys 16@19c, duc Ke 
14@ 5c. Potatoes. 2@ 2.25 p bbl. sweet 
8@4.25, yellow onions 1.10@1.25 p eo. 
cabbage 3@5 p 190, turnips iat 25 p 


bbl, pea beans 2.25@2.30 p bu, Bald- 
win apples 1.50@2.50 p bbl. 
At Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, corn 


TJ5c, oats 60c, middlings 28 p ton, bran 
26. -Beets 50c p bu, cabbage 30@40c 
p doz, carrots 35@40c, celery 40@60c, 
Hubbard squash 2%c p Ib, lettuce 20 
@25c p doz behs, yellow onions 60@ 
75c p bu, potatoes 6c, turnips 4c, 
pea beans 1.85@1.90, marrows 2@ 


2.10. 
dairy 24@25c, fresh eggs 29e p doz. 


At Syracuse, buckwheat $1.50 p 10 
Ibs, corn 78e, oats 60c, bran 27 p top 
cottonseed meal 31, middlings 27@2 
timothy hay 13@ 18. Butter quiet Soaps 
steady, cmy: tubs 29@30c p Ib, print 
Sic, dairy 27c. Fresh eggs 82 @ 36c p 
doz, dressed fowls 16@1ic p Ib, turnip: 
22@24c, ducks 16@1lic. Potatoes 
@ p bu, yellow onions 65@70c. 
cabbage 8@5 p 100, turnips 35@40c p 
bu, pea beans 2@2,25, 








PANTRY CLEANED 
A Way Some People Have. 





A doctor said :— 

“Befere marriage my wife observed 
in summer and country homes, coming 
in touch with families of varied 
means, culture, tastes and discriminat- 
ing tendencies, that the families using 
Postum seemed ® average better than 
those‘using coffee. 

“When we were married two years 
ago, Postum was among bur first order 
of_groceries. We also put in some 
coffee and tea for guests, but after 
both had stood around’ the pantry 
about a year untouched, they were 
thrown away, and Postum used only. 

“Up to the age of 28 I had been ac- 
customed to drink coffee as a routine 
habit and suffered constantly from in- 
digestion.and al) its relative disorders. 
Since using Postum all the old com- 
plaints have completely left me and I 
sometimes wonder if I ever had them.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battie 
Creek, Mich. Read; - “The Road _ to 
Wellvitle,” in pkgs. “There's a Rea- 
son.” 


EST. 867 52 
Wait 
10 Ibs; to 70 bushels easy runnin Shi from 
, Philadelphia or Ch Chicago. hy free catalogue to vee 





Cmy print butter 32@33c p Ib, 
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MERICAN SAW MILL 


Variable Friction Feed 







Ratchet Set Works, ‘R 
Du qo > Ss, Stroke Anca 
R aterial and Workman- 









ship. ried ne Requires 
Little Power. Sim Easy to Handle. 
Won't Get Oat of Orden 





They Are Money Makers. 


= No. 1 mill with 46 inch saw, guaranteed 
. Sarasota fo cut 2000 feet per day with} hp. engine. 


ask 120 Hope Street, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 
AMEBICAN $ SAW MILL MACHINERY 60., 
Agents tn all cities. 














New York Office, 605 Enginecring Bidg. 


Writeus for namecf agent mearcst to 
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Magazine TRONGHOLD Free 
Man's Iepect tio 
is, without doubt, cnteuy affected by the climatic tions whieh surround him. 
wade 7ou shat ip by the tee and snow of cas whsbors with canal pt bt a cheer txyt 
‘ou 4 w ac o gaze ? 
hat of your lands low? CG overed with snow How about your fay be Kept he and fed ? 
3 in are plowing, their gra in the famous Mana- 
iee growers are ship their products to --y- mar aa. receiving remarkat 'e prices for same 
due to the season. just as Exgenee just asm and at a ime when prices 
are the best. It’s a duty pad family t to Dok into this. 
so is a Most I mt Facter in connection Ui he predes, as well as pleasure, to 
be ved from your location you like to be pleasantly surrounded b olim: imatic con- 
ditions which work to be carried on the the entire year, and le for ence ayainst 
the elements of a frozen North is not known ? climate in the six states traversed by our line is unsur- 
passed anywhere, and the profits being derived by those whe | a few yeora age ware battling with the 
— winter in a northern location is evidence of the value our lands. you expect to 'r emain 
you are and up the straggle? Why not come co _ the 4) sunshine and be pieas- 
ey by, 1 at same time you are age deriving big om 
tare is Free. agasine * pe td eapecially for the benefit of part 
bet ay ting a change of location will help you. us put your name on our mailing list. Drop us 


y. 
WHITE, General InvusTe2iat Acext, SEABOARD AIR LINE RY. 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. DEPT. » 


mus FREE BOOK joy tc 


ign UAKER TTY CITY FAMILY OF Sinton ie 














Write ees 









Sent on Trial—Freight Paid 
Grind Gorn and Gobs, Feed and Table Mea!. 


THE A. o. ae STRAUB GO., 3737-39-41 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Oclebrated DeLoach Mill 


We Set the Pace 
—Others do the 















A 15-year-old 
can operste 
sucocesefally. 





d for 
nes 


ator 
» ALA 








ROOFS 


@bsolutel 
eats. 


new 
nestion 
for our 


Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 
Afford i pure cistern water, Don’t require frequent painting 
Not affectéd by heat or cold. Suitable fo an ull 
‘or a time. me spend more good money for pose roofing. WRIZE T JS AT ONG 
OOFS.” i will save you money. Give us the name of your local roofer. 


last forever. Being solid rock, they are spark and frogeeet. Bete 
. ings. 
ps First cost-tenly a trifle more than short lived roofings. Let us ps ‘our 
eta Seneuiine SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY, Goxi2, GRANVILLE, N. Y. 











Tennessee produce growers most 
rs Tennesse 

uce reaches south 

ede. markets just as ox- 


Homeseekers, %-::--— 
Come to Tennessee ©. vic rn 


Produce is exhaused, and reaches ata. markets severa) 
ee be than northern-grown stuff, thus commanding 
very best prices both north and south. From $100 to $400 per 

cleared Cabbage 


Tennessee in 1907; . this 
from $5 to an acre. Excel imate; pure water. For 


So Rokelite. yi ty & St. oy yet SS 
WATSON E. COLEMAN 


PATENT Patent Attorney, Washington, 8 C 


Advice and books free. Highest references, Bert dorvice 











Peiaiag Sewing Mack. Cay 1688, Marion St, Chicag, Uh 





CALIFORMIA tress aymenis,  Spectar” omer 
Rasy ve sepeenia Special offer | 


Gov't aided canal. Cate- 
log free. Wooster, "oe Marke: Btn Any Ht 











1905 


. 
| 
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From Our Factory to states Farm—For a Full Month’s 
al Ph edie mp Allowed—Sold For Gash or 
ny, Fue Pe wert a yous Sueenten and allow om 


genuine American Manure §) 
ou & full month’s approval test. You can use it on your own farm— 
Then if it mies y00: to wee - wee for it— — ship it "right back to we—the test 
"t cont ting, 0% You Gash cannot aff: pee pass an 0! unity of this kind—can you! 
our and our Big, Free Spreader Book before you buy from anyone. This ook 
tad gel our propont our ont ony line of Big, Bre My tae vem ne 5 sizes—and quotes factory nS - 
‘This Book is a valuable guide in buying a Spreader—full of latormation for the practical farm 


American Manure Spreaders 


ure Spreader isa mnoateine Gat menet Grad Sret ba.constyucted on right 8 peinctptes—ond then built thor- 
ought y pees nt tc stand severe strain and hard, } The cheaper constructed mane may 
wnows® and work well cnough at fret sowi't th sent up wae the test of endurance? Too 
grea be taken in selecting a Spreader right in the lace. The test of time is the test that tells 
whether you ere saved ‘oe hook mam money on the er you buy. our guarantee inst disappointment 
and loss is the known Tey ee strength of the factory behind the Spreader you buy. 
The AMERICAN SPREADER is backed by ose name alone has been a guarantee for high 
quality and honest dealings for over 26 years. 


WHO OWNS AN AMERICA 


—as to its eral quality—correct principle of construction—perfection of work. 
Ask him what it caved him in time—what 1 iPeeakce oe him yee ator pane. Ask the 
dealings direct from 












man who owns an American how he’s been treated in his 


—in fact, ask the owner ofan AMERICAN all about the 
2 \d. the factory that makes it—we’ll stake our 
: of selling you an American on his answer. If 


yon do not know an owner of an American we'll 
?j gladly mail you a large list of pure’ rs to 
‘whom you may write. Will you let us send 
our Spreader book now! It’s free—, 














LARGE 
STRONG 


x 4 fori tion. 
Get Our Free Sample Fost itor strength, stifinead 
dness, then look to th File 


and r 
a. tee that is, We want you to satisfy y onrseit that 
Tova Fence is the best fence to buy for Horses, 
Cattle anise Pigs, hickens, etc. Our fences are made of extra 


heavy Steel W strand and stay wires No. 9 gauge. 


BROWN WIRE FENCE 


: Th : ee At 15 to 35 Gents Per Rod Delivered—WE PAY FREIGHT 


e -proof and Pig-tight. Stands stanch, solid and rigid. Won't 
So Ptowk.. On bur pric C] ore less than you would pay for much feb er — 
rite today for sample and catalog showing 133 styles- 


“1d "not alf 80 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE BROWN FENCE & aa co., 





\Vhen You Write to an Advertiser 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, reliable 
A. A.” You will find it will bring you 
®& prompt reply and very courteous treat- 
ment. Our advertisers are glad to send 
catalogs to and answer questions for our 
readers. * 






Ft ipesated Es 
(ee zi PUMPS 
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Now Soild Direct From Our Factory to You 
Saving You the Home Dealer‘s Profit. 
BR py Buggles’' have been before the public for 
years, and are known the world orerae the 
est f ndard for Quality and Vehicle 7 
Grass Vabhide Said ta Onn Pell Rdcadh Are 
proval Trial and Two Years. 
A “Columbus"' is the vehicle you should buy. Don’t 
pom nen we © Columbus salty an Oot 
. an 
Bus Style saving the 40% 2 60% Deaton Dealer's Profit, 
We want'you a0 9 oust it I 








—oncea 0 
a bus buyer. When you do 

business with | this ‘is company, you are dealing ith an old 

reliable = 

and square dealing. e have sy now in use so! 

over fifteen yearsago. We have thousands of customers 

who would not have anything 


FRE Our Stege of Columbus 8B. 


— aetons, Surreys, 
mec ~~ Harness will be 
mailed to you abesiutely free. W rite for ‘t now, 
a Vehicic of any kind until you receive 
Catalog. It. contains testimonial letters from 
who bought our buggies years and years ago, and 3 
ee our plan of selling direct from our Factory to 
at rock-| factory prices. Write today for this ine 
jie tegen will prove of value to you. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CoO, 
2016 So. High Street, - Columbus, Ohio 














|| Well DRILLING & 


Fastest drillers known, Great money earners. 


LOOMIS MACHINE GO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 















of the Government weather forecasts can hardly be overestimated. 


sufficiently early to take full advantage of their information, 


fresh from his nearest station. 


sidered, that the farmer’s 
liable one. Buy and use only 


Weather Forecasts by Telephone 


Since agriculture is largely ruled by the weather, the importance to the farmer 
It has, how- 
ever, been difficult for many farmers to get the forecasts from the stations 


Here is where the telephone again proves its special value to the farmers 
The farmer on a telephone line can get, while at his breakfast table and 
before completing his day’s plans, the official weather predictions 
But here again is emphasized the 
fact, as it is whenever the telephone is rightly con- 
telephone must be a ree 


Standard 


* BELL” 


Apparatus and Equipment) 


and you can take up your receiver confident of 
getting satisfactory service—whether, it be for 
merely a social chat with a neighbor, a mats 
ter of dollars and cents, or of life and death. 


Write Us for Prices and Informatien 
on Rural and Suburban Equipment 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 


Manufacturers and seen oe All Apparatus aad , oe og used, 















CJ 





in t 
NewYork Pittsburg Ohicaco” t. aK elias 
Tancelphia Cincinnati St, Paul ansas City 
Atlanta Indianapolis Des Moines Omaha 








Use Address Nearest You 





Salt Lake Oity ioe Angeles 
Norraxgan Exxcruic anp Manvractorine Oo., Ltp., Montreal and Winnipeg 
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= Foresters Hold Convention 


[From Page 156] 

spoke. of the destructive practice of 
cutting spruce for paper making. . EK 
C. White, state geologist of West Vir- 
ginia, said more commerce passes 
through. Pittsburg than through any 
four other manufacturing cities of the 
world, primarily because-.of the in- 
dustrial value of the Monongahela 
river and its tributaries. Millions of 
dollars are being spent to improve 
the navigability of this river and the 
Ohio, yet the continued practice of 
cutting. the nearby forests means the 
filling up of these streams with mud 
and debris. F. C. De Main, repre- 
senting the governor of Massachu- 
setts and the cotton manufacturing 
industry of that state, presented datg 
coneerning the variation of water 
power in Massachusetts and its dimi- 
nution from year to year, necessi- 
tating the installation .of~- steam 
auxiliary plants, where formerly 
water power alone was suflicient. 

Officers for the year: were elected 
as follows: ‘President, Hon James 
Wilson, secretary of agriculture; pres- 
idents at large, Edward Everett Hale, 
Prof R E. Fernow, James W..Pinchot, 
N. J.- Bachelder, George F. Peabody, 
Gov Pardee of California, R. P. Hayes, 
Albert Shaw. W. W. Finlay, Dr J. T. 
Rothrock, George T. Oliver and Dr 
Van Hyse; treasurer, Otto Leubkert. 


eo 


Plant and Animal Breeders Meet 








The fourth annual meeting of the 
American. breeders’ association held 
last week in Washington, DC, is the 
largest and most progressive.in the 
society’s history. .About 1100 mem- 
bers are now enrolled for the purpose 
of impraqying all species of domestic 
plants and animals. The animal 
breeders are striving to secure horses 
improved for speed, draft and general 
purposes; cattle better adapted for 
high yields in dairying and improved 
cuts of beef; hogs for higher quality 
bacon and ham: sheep for superion 
woel.and meat; and poultry’for larger 


| and more numerous eggs and better 
| carcasses. 


The plant breeders are 
striving "for more productive grains, 


| fruits and vegetables of higher qual- 


| Necessarily 


ity and flowers of enhanced merit. 
the papers and discus- 


| sions were largely teehnical and. too 


voluminous to be even satisfactorily 


| abstracted in our small space. All 


breeders should become members of 
this national society to secure the 


| volume of reports and papers. 











Officers elected for 1008 were: Pres< 
ident, James Wilson, secretary of 
agriculture; vice-president, Charles 
Willis Ward of Queens, N Y; secre 
tary, Prof W. M. Hays, assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture; treasyrer,’ M. 
H. Gentry. Chairmen of ‘sections are 
as follows: Animal, A. P. Grout of 
Winchester, Ill, chairman; Dr C. B. 
Davenport of Cold Spring Harbor, N 
Y, secretary; plant, Prof H. J. Web- 
ber* of Ithaca, N Y, chairman, Prof 
N. E. Hansen of Brookings, S D, sec- 
retary. 





~~ 

Before the Spring Rains Come set 
aside a day to go thoroughly over all 
your roofs and put them in sound 
shape. New roofs cost money. It’s 
good business to save the old roofs. 
The Anderson manufacturing com- 
pany of Elyria, O, is publishing a 
book’ on fixing the old roof. Write 
them saying you are a reader of this 
paper, and they will send you a copy 
free. Write today. 


Wormwood Seed—Our correspond- 


ent who makes inquiry about worm- 
wood seed can probably obtain it in 
quantity from W. Atlee Burpee of 
Philadelphia, J. Thorburn & Company 
of New York, or Farquahar Brothers 
of Boston, Mass. The United States 
States department of agriculture in- 
form us that they have no published 
information concerning this plant. 





Patrons are well pleased with the 
grange department of the old reliable 
American Agriculturist. The grange 
store at Vineland,.N J, is a grand 
success. Mrs C. M. Burge says oth- 
ers should go and do Hkewise. This 
sort of co-operation is the spice of 
the grange. 
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The Latest, Markets 
THE GRAIN TRADE 


— = 
RZATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















ECashor | Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot | i908 | 1907 | 1908 ; 1907) 1908 | 1907 
=e PS ats pee pe) 
Gricago | RO) 7 | 44 | 49.) 2 
ew York .99 | 88 | .7 | 55 | 62 | .@ 
Bostor. || — — | 68 | 56 ; 61 | 45 
edo. | 97 | 8 | © | 45 | 53 | 40 
Louis .| .94 | .77 | 56 | 43 | 49 | .38 
*p'lis | 98 | 82 | 56 | Al @ | 38 
Verpool .j 1.10 | 93 | 72 | & _ - 
At Chicago, wheat last week de- 


clined 4¢-p bu, followed by indifferent 
recovery. May wheat, after a 
sale of well above $1.01 p bu, de- 
clined ‘at one time to 98c, with July 
somewhere between 92 and 95c, and 
cash lots in fair demand at a wide 
price range. Shaping influences in 
wheat much of the time in the recént 
past included first and foremost the 
foreign situation. The new Argentine 
crop is now moving to Hurope at a 
rapid pace, and buyers over. there 
claim they can get plenty of this 
South American wheat at lower prices 


than our American exporters offer. 
The feature on the. other side, 
thowever, is the general absence 


throughout most of the winter to 
date of snow covering in our own win- 
ter wheat territory. This; with the 
low temperatures at the close of Jan, 
caused a little apprehension among 
traders, who wonder how the autumn 
sown crop will come through the or- 
deal. Of course, it would be idle to 
offer any guess on this point, but 
American Agriculturist readers will be 
kept posted on conditions. 

Corn has been fairly steady at a 
very narrow price range, so far as 
future deliveries were concerned, May 
remaining close to 60%@6l1c p_ bu, 
July and Sept a slight disceunt. 
The feature of the market is the con- 
tinued poor grading, in spite of better 
weather the past few days. Fortunate- 
ly, the weather has turned colder, and is 
more favorable to drying out soft, 
immature corn. Sales of the -latter 
have been very large at figures as 
low as 40@4ic p. bu, with plenty of 
no grade corn selling at 44@47c, and 
No 4 mixed at 45@0c. . Very little 
corn has had the character to bring 
better than 55c. 

The oats market was indifferently 
supported, although a fair demand 
for shipment to the east. Quotations 
covefed a wide range, 50@52c p bu 
for choice carlots, and from. that 
ranging downward to 46@47c for No 
4 mixed. Current receipts continue 
to run very light in weight. 

Offerings of grass seeds have been 
running quite small. With the win- 
ter wearing away, the trade is begin- 
ning to make inquiries. Prime timo- 
thy may be quoted around 4%c p Ib, 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People“~Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most a 
uable in American Agriculturist. At a cost of on 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise BF 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a mumber counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the folowing =. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE r “TO RENT” 
will be accepted at the above rate, =. _— be 
inserted in our -REAL ESTATE MAREK 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or 
i be allowed under this head, 


vertising is only FIVE cents a weed each insertion. 
ADDRESS 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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TAMWORTHS, immense size. 


SSasstond™ With oboe sain 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


BARRED ROCK Rtntet ae from 
Catalog f J. W. a 


rize stock. 
. Marion 





H TOULOUSE GEESE, Petia ducks 
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Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Bach 
° Week 
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cockerels, 


WHITE 
RT, Oak- 


ROCKS clusively; Fishels. 
hens and . G. N. 


Dullets for sale. 





CHOICE RANGE GROWN 
cockerels. free. 


White Leghorn 
FRANK BDSON, Le 
Roy, N Y. 





he xuowrase> Percheron 
Address ©, te. HASWELL: 
Branch stable, J, M. ELL, Hoosick, N Y. 
REGISTERED a gg sows 
ra 


<.. ; beaess 
2 yeu Le NIKON, Box A, Lebanon © 








FOR SALE—Grade tod cic ies 
from geet ae ae =e 
Red and Chester 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS, 

White pigs and a 

MINGER, Benningers, Pa. o:.= > 

HEAVY BONE Poland-China t of ideal 
- - hw oul 

Wr ROBBINS: Viola, ti 


_HOSTEIN CALVES. Poland Chins 
all a a CELS STOCK 
Far Witton, _ to's - 


ee see tape pee Waar Wate Cea 

















REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS—Must at 
a De Choice stock. FRANK GUM, nk- 





SHORTHORNS—Write for catalog: airy tests 
and photon SIMPSON BROS Letioetiic, tC 


potation ee Seen ee Yorkshires, Ad im- 


oa hnous Gos cae 5 ov or sae i mules 














IMPROVED OHESTERS, good one, wile 
JAMES ‘AN, Butler, Pa = 
WANTED N. 
wean pig. HUGH BRINTON 





BGGS AND POULTRY 


LIGHT BRAHMAS ey Stock: eggs $i 
15, Sertend calves, O UNDERWOOD, 
a. 





FASMSAUED one _ es 1 
ths fi < §. Boasey” wo: 





T-mon’ 
ter’s, 
FARM Roe a ~~ a Comb Brown horn 
Tr = . C. HAWKINS, Balirilie, 





8S C BROWN aad Buf Leghorns. ‘cockere cockerels. Fine 
i for sale. ABRAHAM SHEPPERD, Monkton, 





WHITE wrapots cockerels, from superior 
laying strain. M RBED, Clifton Springs, N Y. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York City 


INVEST $15 at 1} in an Orange Judd building 
certificate. It will bring you this weekly periodical 
without further payment. Your principal, with in- 
terest added, also profit-sharing bonus, is payable 
back to yon in fall at —~ ed or to your heir or 
estate if you die meanwhile. For sums of $16 to 
$99, invest in our Junior certificates. We 
building certificates in larger denominations, $100 
and upward, to those who desire safe investments 
that yield a fair return, and that a 
when one needs the principal. Full rticulars 
pinay given on nest, HERBERT MYRICK, 

*resident Orange Judd Company, 438 Lafayette St, 
New York city. 


FERTILE Pe First. veretables in — 
ket. Best prices. 








From $100 to 
realized. Oranges. pineapples, tropical frui Win. 
Sa no malaria, sch 
For information ress FLORIDA 


churches add 

EAST COAST re DEPARTMENT, St Awe. 
tine, Fla, or NOR se! niaimmnel AGENCY, 
Adams Street, Chicas il. 





BARRED eptuorss ROCK cockerels, Size 
quality. Ohio. 


and C. NIXON, Lebanon, 


TH GBRED turkeys for 
MRS HARRIET OHUMBLEY, Draper, Va. 





' 
Saie. 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. A kind, 
right prices. HAVEN HOWE, Dublin 


5S BROWN LEGHORN 
SON'S, Grove City, Pa. 


WHITE HOLLAND turkeys. MRS L. G. SMART, 
Lutherville, Md. 





cockerels, cheap. NEL- 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIE PUPPIES, sable and white, faditomadle 
Registered stock. LOTH 











w. Rs, Peru 
Lack, 
CATALOG,  Coiliés, ultry, Jersey ttle. 
CLYDE BURNESON. West Bridgewater, Pa. 
ST 


BERNARD puppies, cheap. 
KENNELS, Waterloo, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXCELSIOR 














ay ‘Tinstrated catalog. «CHANTICLEER pour. 
TRY FARM, Dept 51, Mankato, Minn. 


HIDES—We highest prices for Ry and 
%3-EGG STRAIN Comb White Leghorns | skins. Freight on shipments over 9 pounds. 
exclusively. Breeding $1.50 each, no Write for a, PENNSYL YANIA 
in advance, return a expense if not ; | HIDE & LEATHER , Scranton, Pa. 
pt discount on all before March 
first. Circular and free;~4 cents in RYE AND BUCKWHEAT wanted for cash. Mail 
for fine 4x5 photo our winners, G us and lowest prices: state Tew. 
OYER, Fort Plain, N Y. ‘ GIBBS & BRO, 33 N Front St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALL LEADING VARIETIES of are- | BARNS OF PLANK, cheapest. strongest. | Book 
bred chickens, turkeys. — for stamp. SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefon- 
free trial > ar ces. Don’t till | taine, O. 
what we offer. 





FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, ete, address 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. 


“PROFIT-PAYING FARMS” is the title of a 
24-page beautifully Mlustrated, just out, gy. 
ing reliable information of crops coe profits 
mate by dairy, poultry, fruit and vegetable farmers 

New Jersey. nsylvania, ae and — 
land. Mild winters. Write today free 
oo 6, KE. STROUT OO, BS Title Bids. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


20-ACRE STOCK and poultry farm for sale. 
Capacity, 200 layers and 3000 chicks, 
house and other buildings, all in » 
A rare opportunity for anyone wishing to start in 
the poultry pers TH health reason for selling 
Write for terms scription. WINFIELD 
GOULD, Cobleskill, ‘x , A 


ALL ABOUT OKLAHOMA—20 pages of informa- 
tion and statistics, describing every county and 100 
towns, compiled by editors of Oklahoma's greatest 
newspaper. Schools, churches, gindustries, farms, 
crops, acreage, property values, all shown. 650c a 
copy — THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN, Okia- 
1oma J. 


6000 MONEY-MAKING 











FARMS for sale in lt 
states. ‘“‘Strout’s List 19,"’ the largest illustrated 
catalog of bargains, with reliable information of 
forming localities, ever issned, with nd good for 
BR R fare, mailed free. De rh t 6 E. A. STROUT 
CO, Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes, hunt- 








@mg camps and country real estate of every de- 

scription. Circular free upon’ receipt of address. 

Dept 3%. P. F. LELAND, U3 Devonshire street, 
, Mass. 

FARMS FOR SALE, also .one for rent on the 


4 eastern shore of Maryland, near Salisbury. For full 


articulars, oo em SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, 


alisbury, 
FARM—300 acres half cleared, 600,000 feet stan: ding 


timber on AY balance, 5% miles from siding. $7.8 
per acre. FAYETTE | MANN, Amelia C BA, VY 








# VARIETIES of standard bred poultry; geese, 
aa 


ducks, turkeys, } ee Dp 








Catalog 4 cents, shows t cuts ay ie 
winners. Don’t miss it—it is a. E aew. F. J. 
DAMANN, Farmington, Minn. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS, best strains, large, vig- 
orous. pS 
ing to a Satisfaction guaranteed. 

FISKE. Mass. 





THOROUGHBRED heavy jayne White wre. 

dottes and 8 C Rhode Island Sosn 

cockersls $1 5 apd $2 each. IVY woo! POULTRY 
Avond Chester Co, 





BRONZE TURK toms, Poout 
hens, prize winners Square. Ton 
Pees, Pekin ducks Ps _— Stamp. ‘WERSTER 


NEY, Seneca Falls, N Y. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
PEACH TREES—We have a large stock, of the 
best varieties, careful ealthy 


. cai ly grown, handsome, 
well-rooted trees. If in need of any w or 
ether fruit trees, currants, berry pinats or a4 


thing our ca 
BA BROS NURSERY, Box 88, Yeleeviiie. o 


FOR. SALE—Crimson clover seed $5.50 to $4.50 
bushel; white onion sets $3 og 3 yellow onion 
sets $2.50 bushel. 





wpeas, clover 


arden 
‘toes, etc. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, 





seed. seed 

Milford, Del. 

TREES—All first-class. Fresh dug No cold 
Mth year: ~ Ng - catalog. “Fone dollar's 


wholesale G. ©. STONE'S 
WHOLESALE NURSERIES. Dansville, N Y. 





BRONZE TURKEYS from 
%-pound hens. 


Seneca Falls, N Y. 


4?-pound toms and 
world over. R I 
. GEO WOLF, 


NEW STRAWBERRY — Bountiful. ae what 
stations say about j other _¥a- 
KE) {IDGR FRUIT 


experiment 
rieties. free. 
FARM, citeood N I. 





WHITE ROCK §EGGS—PFishel strain. beauties, 
special price for 30 days, $1.50, $3, 
~ a a ty gearantecd. “BUCKEYE ENOLL,” 





TURKEYS—Na Bourbon Red. White 
Holland, Mammoth Bronze. Pekin and Rouen ducks. 
. DURIGG, & SON, Armstrongs 





Toulouse geese. 

Mills, O. 

Ler gs PLYMOUTH oo on be beat, = 
two aot STERLING & SON, 


each. WM W. 
N Y¥. 


Ree. Gol 


BERGEY, 


Cutchogue, 
1290-9 VARIETIES 


es ke 





. ai 
eed, desroticn 





WINTER LAYING STRAIN Single Comb Lag a 
MEADOWBROOK POULTRY FaRM Ame, Y. 


oe PUR ED PLYMOUTH ROOK cockerels 
sale. reasonable. SPRUCE HIGHTS 
POULTRY FARM, R F D 2, Strasburg, Pa. 


POULTRYMEN—Send for our new 











Deut cxelogy sean fe, RAST DOW. 
saat Souurar © 

WHITE WYANDOTTES, Leghorns, Rods. Uggs 
right. VIEW Shrewsbury, Pa. 





Se ge © Rs 








eter eras, Soy oe RAE ane. 


STRAWBERRY, raspberry 
cherry trees Catalog. Pr EMOREAUX 
RSERIES, Schoharie, N 





“TREES AND PLANTS # send for 
catalog. THE BEAGLE NURSER ss ‘Rochester, 
N Y. Established 1879. 


PY GROWERS age 
nF will interest you. 





free cat- 


‘ae. 
Lincoln, 


CUBBAG 





rom PAY too much money for seeds. 
Our catalog explains ROCKVIEW SEED 
PARM Altona, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ABENAQUE MACHINE | WORKS, hes gy — ew | 
the “Aben and 
may Po Bae 


eyo ie 
4 aed —- 

Better Than Three or Four 
Other Papers. 

American Agriculturist, New York 
city. Gentlemen: The results of the 
adv I used in. American Agriculturist 
last spring, in the Farmers’ Exchange 
department, have been very gratify- 
ing to me as they were better than 
three or four other agricultural pa- 
pers together. I expect to give you a 
nice order for advertising next spring 
as I find it pays to advertise in the 

A A.—fH. E. Rehmeyer, 














Farm, Shrewsbury, Pa. 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN 





WANTED—A first-class, reliable young farm hand 
not afraid of work, that can push work and men and 
accomplish results that would secure promotion 
and permanent place on a stock ranch. State age. 
health, weight, what always worked at, time could 
come, wages and full particulars. Woman wanted 
also, to do housework; could use man and wife 
withont children (as I have family), or brother 
and sister or man or woman alone, Address H. 8, 
LEWIS, Howard, Mont. 


I WANT TO BECOME connected with some in- 
dustry closely allied to agriculture, as manager or 
owner of business: or to represent responsible party, 
or parties, engaged in manufacture Add 
JOHN J. F. RANDOLPH, 1% Whitehall St, 
York city. 


FARM HELP 
free of charge by the Labor Information Office for 
Italians (59 Lafayette street. Telephone 1198 Frank- 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICB. 
Send for circular and application blanks. 





dress 
New 





and any kind of help supplied 





WANTED—A position as superintendent or fore- 
man of gentleman's estate; nine years with “Briar- 
cliff farms,’’ to whom I will_refer; American, sober. 
3, BR. STRATTON, Cross ive... a ¥ 


"YOUNG, MARRIED MAN wants 
poultry or general farm by April 1. P, 
Jefferson Ave, Maspeth, N Y. 


POSITION WANTED—By married m: man as fore- 
man on farm. Strictly temperate, good references. 
BOX Ti, Cross River, N Y. . 





position on 
COLLINS, 








AGENTS WANTED 
MONTH A selling wont 


ave ~ saad 1-plece 
-* t. Send for sworm_ state of $12 
daily iy promt. Outfit free. O. THOMAS. ra 00, 


14 G 8t, Dayton, 

currycomb, 
Dollar an hour or sample returna iy - * 
free. CLEAN COMB , Dept A, Racine, Wis. 





AGENTS—Automatic 








si Banas ie, catalog free , oelting | erticlet, oe. 


PLY CO 
MALE HELP WANTED af 


wre fogs 6 SS 
Va free. BAS . 


sitions secured. 
GRAPH SOHOOL, Box 1, Lebsacs, Ps. 
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clover possibly 18c, other grass seeds 
searce and nominal. > A 

At New York, the recession in-grain 
prices has not stimulated the export 
iuquiry to such an extent as . ex- 
pected. No 1 northern spring wheat 
is down to $1.14 p bu, No 2 red winter 
wheat 99c, No 2 corn quoted nomi- 
nally at 70c in elevators, corn chops 
26 p ton, cornmeal 1.50@1.65 p bag, 
raixed oats 58142c p bu on.track, white 
clipped oats 56@638e, rye 90 ec, bar- 
ley 1.10@1.15, ma’t 125@1.30. Winter 
wheat flour straights 4.75@4.90 p bbl, 
»ve flour 4.75@5.35, buckwheat 3 p 
1 Ibs. Canadian buckwheat for ex- 
port sells at 73@75c p bu. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
fiunees are wholesale, They refer to prices. at ’ 
veich the produce will sell from store, ware- 
juvuse, car or dock. 
s'gniees must pay freight and commi: 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sinters, an advance is usually 
Apples , 

At. New York, offerings large and 
no. improvement noted in the demand 
f2r apples of indifferent quality. 
(noice fruit generally finds ready 
| -yers at. well sustained prices. Kings 
bsing $3@4.50 p bbl, Spitz 83@4, Spys 
3@8.75, Baldwins 2.50@3.75, Green- 
iztgs 38@4.50- , 

See Page 151 for review of foreign 
apple market conditions. : 

Beans 

At New York, prices remain abou 
the. same as last noted in these col- 
umns. Receipts from Mich and the 
Empire state not running heavy and 
this is having, a steadying influence. 
A moderate export demands exists 
for red kidneys at $1.90@2 p bu. Mar- 
rews bring 2.30@2.35, pea beans 2.30, 
white kidneys 2.60@2.65, black turtle 
iy oa TY maa eyes 2.10@2.15, limas 

@2.50. 


” 
Cabbage 

At New York, demand not heavy 
and the tendency of the market is, 
easy. Plenty of cabbage is offered to 
meet all trade requirements. Danish 
seed sells at $9@11 p ton, red cabbage 
15@18, domestic 6@7. 

At Baltimore, market just about 
steady. Danish seed cabbage from 
northern sections sells at $9@12 p 
ton, 

At Philadelphia, receipts not exces- 
sive and movement fair. Danish seed 
cabbage brings $9@11 p ton, domes- 
tic 6@7.50. ‘ 

At Pittsburg, tonditions little 
changed. Danish seed cabbage moves 
at $10@11 p ton in a large way, and 
in small lots 1.25 p bbl. 


Dressed Meats 

At New York, veals selling slowly 
and arrivals enlarged somewhat. 
Prime lots brought 11@12c p 1b. Hot- 
house lambs, if good, meet with ready 
sale at $8@10 ea. Dressed pork some- 
what inactive at 7@S8c p lb, with 
roasting pigs bringing 10@14c. 


Dried Fruits 

At New York, the export demand 
seems to be a trifle better, although 
cealers complain that it is not up to 
the standard. Generally trade rules 
yather quiet, with prime evap apples 
bringing 8% @9c p Ib, sun-dried 6@ 
i%e, chops $2.25 p 100 Ibs, evap rasp- 
berries 832@35c p Ib, peaches 12@15c. 


Eggs 

At New York, supplies accumulated 
to such an extent that the market was 
seriously affected. However, weath- 
er-conditions later on were such as 
to help out the situation. Local eggs 
if strictly fresh sell around 27@30c p 
doz, refrigerators 19@20c, limed eggs 
do. This is a critical month in the 
egg trade and should weather prove 
warm in the southwest it might re- 
sult in very sudden price changes. 


Fresh Fruits 

It, is estimated that the Cal orange 
crop now being harvested and mar- 
kete@ will aggregate 30,000 carloads. 
This compares well with output of re- 
cent seasons. 
- The cranberry season of ’07-8 is 
drawing to a close, It is estimated 
that ofily a few cars are left in grow- 
rs’ hands in Cape Cod and New Jer- 
sey. The Wisconsin crop is practi- 
eally disposed of. The national fruit 
exéhange ts said to have handled close 
to 175,000 bb's of cranberries for 





growers this season. Prices did not 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


prove sensational, yet returns have 
given growers fair profits. The-season 
is closing this year about a month 
earlier than in. ’07. 

At New York, cranges in good sup- 
ply from Fla, selling at $2@2.75 p bx. 
Tangerines bring 3@4 p- strap, kum- 


quats 15@20c p qt, grapefruit 4@6 
p bx, cranberries 7@9 p. bbl, Fla 
strawberries 25@ p at, Kieffer 


pears 2@3 p bbl. 

4 Hay and Straw 

At New York, sellers have been 
forced to still further cut prices in 
order to move their hay. Supplies 
sufficient to meet al] demands of the 
trade. Most dealers are taking 2 
rather pessimistic view of the outlook. 
Choice timothy can be bought at $20 
p ton, clover mixed 18@19, clover 
16@17, long rye straw 13@14. 

At Boston, a dull market with little 
demand continues and supplies are 
large in almost all grades. Choice 
timothy $21@22 p ton, mixed clover 
16@17.50, rye straw 12.50@13.50, oat 
and wheat 10@11. 

Onions 

It is claimed that onion buyers in 
Noble Co, Ind, are losing money..on 
last fall’s purchases.~ Some state that 
there is a net loss to speculators of 
about 10c p bu. Prices recently have 
ranged 40@60c p bu at shipping sta- 
tions. 

« At New York, receipts running 
about normal. Demand good and the 
general situation shows strength; oc- 
casionally moderate advances noted. 
Fey eastern white onions bring $5@ 
6 p bbl, state and western reds and 
yellows sell largely at 150@2 p bag. 

Potatoes 

In trade channels it is estimated that 
the ’08 potato crop in the Hastings 
district of Fla will aggregate 100,000 
bbls, or a slight increase over last 
year. The movement will begin toward 


more money in # year than any other th: 

could putuponthefarm, Several hun 

thing. By every ou 
ng. eve 

to be the best e 


have tried them say the same 
prove - 



























the close of Apr. About 60% of the 
seed stock ‘used in the Hastings dis- 


trict is purchased in Me ard 30% 
in N Y....cwe we aint ; 
At New York, market in good “Hib = “ae -oe Hee. 


shape. No more potatoes are com- 
ing than can be taken care of read- 
ily. A few German tubers arrived last 
week, but there were not enough to 


Catalog F 





no 
if priece on SO Gaye’ free, Wiel. 
pay \ trotgh 37 heighte of farm 

. pooleey = ~ yee. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 














box 10 ° 








cut much figure in the way of fur- 
nishing competition. for domestics. 
Comparativ3ly few potatoes are being 
shipped from L I and N J; bulk of 
supplies are coming from the Empire 
state and tie west, with some Me 
stock at hand. New potatoes in evi- 
dence from Bermuda and a few lim- 






vegetable farm. New 3 room 
cut. Beet climate, water 


acre up, Send 
.« maps and rates, 





and $10 Per Month 
buys a $500 25 acre 
poultry, fruit a 


: and markets 
li in Sunny Virginia. Other lands $16 
for beautifal pamphlet, 


routes. gate 
F. H. LA BAUME, A. & I. Agt.,forfolk | ,omplete directions and license to make one gate. We 
& Western Ry., Boxd:D, Roanoke, Va. 





R. F. D. Gate Invest $2.00 Make 
Assistant Postmaster General fer 
$1.00 fora set of R. F. D. 





rural 


Ka 


express. Thorpe Gate Co., Wapelia, Hils. 


















or on Time 





order now. 










purchaser, 
The Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow is right. 


ime you need them niost 












} one ie kone yhee pots back of he Dise Blades in the 
cture below ose wheels are a part of 
Detroit Tongueless TRANSPORT TRU ( ~ 
Portant, exclusive feature, made by us only, sold with 
our Detroit Disc if desired). Upon this truck you can 
raise the Disc Blades off the ground, making them rest on § 
the front and ack Trucks—so that you can drive the Har- 
"y row over stony ground, rough and sandy roads, bridges, etc., 
— without dulling the blades or cutting up the surface, 
A goodinvention—that Transport—the -way it saves Disc § 
Blades that have to betransported from one field to another or << 
from house to field, We allow a full month's approval 
test on each Detroit Disc. At the end of that time—if you 
don’t wantit—return it to us, We'll allow the freight— 4, 
thus the test won’t cost you one penny. ‘ 
We're anxious to send a Detroit Tongueless Dise 
Harrow to any responsible farmer—without deposit 
and without advance payment—to make the test, 
You can buy the genuine Detroit Tongueless Disc 
only from us direct. We advise you of this be- 
cause we sell only from factory to you—and you 
can buy a Detroit Disc from us only—because 
we do not sell dealers, 
ne ne = a oF card, hye your name 
and address, and let us send you our pew, 
1907-08 Disc Catalogue. 


NOTE:—Full line of Detroit Tongueless 
Discs are carried at our branch houses 
in all leading trade cent bling us 


e 8, to 
make prompt shipment to all points. 


-American Harrow Co., 






















_year we made twice as many Discs as the previous year— 

still we couldn’t nearly fill all our orders. 

4 This year we have increased our factory facilities, but we advise you to 
* The Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow has had a wonderfully large sale. The 
reason for its popularity is the fact that it gives absolute satisfaction to every single 


of the annoyance on the team ofthe old “tongue.”’ 
thrust and whipping of the horses, that frets them and puts them out of commission just at the 


Disc Harrow 


Send For Free ,, Sold on 30 Days 
v= 













Sold from Our Factory to Your Farm 
—Try It for a Month on Approval— 
We Allow Freight and Sell for Cash 


Year before last we had over 1,600 orders for this 
that we couldn’t fill—had to return the orders, 















The Forward Truck does away with all 
It does away with all a Py 







ots 


Cash or 
Time 
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fted offerings.from Fla... These tubers 
if choice s8élf around $5@6.50 p bbl, 
Long Island potatoes, 4 crop, 2.40 
-@2.60_p- dbl, Me 2.20@2.40 p < ~~ 
and western potatoes -2.: 
180 lbs, sweet potatoes 83@4.15 +P bbl. 

At Boston, firmness prevails. The 
“best: tubers coming to market ‘bring 
0c p bi. ; 
$ Poultry 

At _New . York, a slight upturn in 
«prices noted. Movement shows more 
-or les® life. Sellers are encouraged, 
although dealers are inclined to oper- 
ate more cautiously now that prices 
are hardly so attractive from the pur- 
chasers’ viewpoint. Live chickens sell 
at 11@11%c p ib, fowls 12%@l4c, 
roosters 9@9%c, turkeys. 14@14\%c, 
ducks 13@l4c, geese 12@12 Kc, guinea 
fowls 50@60c p pr, pigedns 20@25c. 
tDressed fowis not in excessive supply, 
scommanding 12@18%c -p- 1b. Ca 
easy at 18@22c, squabs $2.50 
vp doz, 

Vegetables 

At New York, old carrots in.fair sup- 
ply, bringing 75c@$1.25 p bbl. -Aspar- 
agus $2@2.50 p bch, brussels sprouts 
12@15c p at, old beets $1.50@2 p bbl, 
new beets $3@4.50 p 100 bchs, new 
- carrots $335 0), celery. $2.50 p case, 
chicory 3.25 p bbl, southern cukes 
$3@3.75 p bskt, cauliflower $2@2.25, 
eggplants $2@2.50 p bx. Escarol $3 
@3.25 p bbl, horse-radish 4@5ec p tb, 
kale 50@T5c p bbl, kohl- rabl $4 @4.25 
p. 100 bechs, leeks $8@3.2 Southern 
lettuce $3@3.50 p_bskt, lima beans $3 
@4 p bx, okra $2.25@2.50 p carrier, 
peppers $1.50@1.75, peas $4@4.25 p 
bskt, parsley $5@6 p bbl, parsnips $1 
@1.25. Romaine 75e p bskt, southern 
radishes $1@1.25; shallots $3@3.25 p 
100° behs, string beans B@ 4°p bskt, 
Hubbart squash $2.50@2.75 p_ bbl, 
marrows '$2@2.25, southern squash 

.50@1.75 p bx, spinach $1.25@1:50 p 

bl. Southern tomatoes $2. 50@2.75 p 
carrier, old turnips $1@1.25 p bbl, new 
$2@2.25, cress $1.50@2 p 100 bchs. 
Hothouse beet tops $1@1.25 p bx, 
cukes 1@1.40 p doz, lettuce 50@T5c, 
mushrooms 25@50c p Ib,-mint 50@ 
' Tec p doz bchs, radishes $2.50@2.75 p 
100 behs, rhubarb 50@7T5ic p doz bchs, 
tomatoes 20@25c p ib 


Wool 


Cables tell of a fairly good demand 
at the recent London wool quotations 
and a firm undertone to the market... 
Conditions here in the U S show little 
change. At such points as N Y and 
Boston, fine unwashed wool from Pa 
and O: command oe p lb, un- 
washed delaine 31@3 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, under steady pounding 
by -buyers during the last few weeks 
cattle prices have dropped to a rather 
unsatisfactory - level. Receipts for 
some time have proved excessive, this 
fact aiding producers maAaterially. 
However, offerings last week showed 
a tendency to lessen. Some are hope- 
ful that the situation will clear from 
now.on and that prices for well fin- 
ished _beeves will prove more remu- 
nerative. 

Good’ to 
Common 
Butcher* cows, 
Batcher — 


= 

Canners, cows and bulls 
Btetkers, 500 to 750 Ibs 
Feeders, good ‘to fey . 





~ 
7 


fey mative beeves .......se0+.s» $ 5. 
to fair native beeves ... o 
choice to extra . 
to good 





. 


eeteblin 
Saseaauneess 


yf 


) prime heifers . 
good to choice 


Exporters have te 
td -select fat steers 


lin 





bi 


t fone gE 


100 ibs. Receipts of pulls were no 
more thah needed and; all in ali, 
prices were fairly well maintained. 


Little change in the canning cow sit- 
uation. Veal calves seemed to be in 
steady demand, while heavy calves 
were somewhat sluggish, selling at 
$2.50@3.50. 

Those who have been hoping each 
day that the hog market would get 
back to its own and prices climb out 
of the $4 rut were disappointed. Dur- 
ing the month of Jan receipts of hogs 
were phenomenally heavy, exceeding 
1,100,000: head. Packers have been 
putting away Swine at a liberal rate 
and there is no doubt that prices of 
pork products should be such as ‘to 
encourage liberal consumption during 
the next few months. Sales at this 
point range $4.15@4.50 p 100 Ibs, or 
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about 2.25@2.50 below a year. ago, 
and the. lowest range in several sea- 
sons. 

More er less irregularity noted in 
sheep and lamb market, conditions 
being governed. largely by daily re- 


ceipts. . The quality of offerings is . 
-running fairly good, a liberal propor- 


tion éf.receipts consisting.of fed. west- - 
ern wethers. and lambs. There was | 
complaint at times that offerings were - 


‘of teo heavy weight to suit a majority 


ef buyers. — commanded $5.25 


@5.50 Ibs, yearlings 5.50@6, 
- ewes 4, oan. fat lambs 6:75@7. 15. 
The Horse Market ; 

At. .Chicago,-.the reeent i, Jrove- 


-meént in the market has been~followed 
by a somewhat sluggish feeling. 


Most 
of the drafts offéred sold around $175 
@ 200 ea, with some fcy grades a lit- 
tle highér. Farm et chunks, and 


mS . the like brought 75@150. 
4.50 | . 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


, The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


t 





New. York Boston Chicago 
0s.. 33% oo% . 32 
"O7.. 82% 382 
06... 26% 26 25%, | 


At New York, recently prices have 
Shown a disposition to still further 
advance. Fresh western cmy readily 
brings 38¢ p Ib in a wholesale way. 
Storage cmy moves at 31@32c. Dairy 
butter arrivals are running poor in 
quality, sélling at 25@29c. Dealers 
are trying to bring in supplies frem 
all sections. 

At Chigago, the market shows life. 
Offerings are by no means excessive. 
Extra emy 832c p Ib, ladles 20@21¢, 
dairy ‘butter 24@28c, according to 
quality. 

At Boston, the market exhibits con- 
siderable strength. Choice Empire 
state twins realize 16@16%4c p Ib. 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, the volume of trade 
is. enlarging. Aside from a ‘limited 
southerm demand the situation lends 
encouragment to producers. Best f c 
twins sell at 16@16%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, local consumption is 
satisfactory. Western twins bring 138 
@13%c p Ib, daisies a shade higher. 


At Boston, market rules very firm. 
High prices do not seem to be attract- 
ing heavy receipts. 
338@33%c p Ib. 


The Milk Market 


At Wew York, the exchange price 


of milk was reduced to 3%c p qt to 
the shipper in the 26-c zone, effective 


Feb 1._ The cut in the price, amount- 
ing to &e p qt, brin returns to 
$1.81 p qt can in ‘the -c zone. A 


good deal of surprise was expressed 
over the action taken in view of the 
fact that a shortage of milk is looked 
for in the coming month. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Feb 1 
were as follows: 





Milk Cream 

MPAA SCAG Wien trees ces 40,030 1,800 
Susquehanna ........ 13,740 185 
West Shore ......... 13,469 477 
Lackawanna’ ....... ~ §2,150 1,560 
N Y¥ Cent (long haul) 2, = 2,530 
N Y¥ Cent (Harlem). 11 275 
Ontario. . veeass oscces 32 789 1,678 
Lehigh Valley. ....... 24,494 602 
New Haven ......... 5,300 — 
Other sources ....... 5,560 55 
Total ~< . iwtte swe ss 251,682 9,262 


Heavy Cattle Slaughter—Live stock 
slaughtering at big western markets 
in 1 was of generous volume. The 
ML oe number of cattle killed at Chi- 

re FI City, St Louis and Oma- 
> was 4,811,000. This has been ex- 
ceeded in only three preceding years, 
all compartively recent. The aggre- 
gate sheep slaughter at the centers 
nentioned was 5,701, , which showed 
a loss of head from ’06. The 
swine kill reached the. big total. of 
25,800,000, which broke all preceding 
records. The way hogs have been 
pouring into western markets during 
the first few weeks of ‘08 would augur 
heavy slaughtering operations this 
a slump fn the movement during the 
calendar year unless there should be 
months to come. 


Extra cmy makes 
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Have you seen and examined the New and Improved 
1908 DE LAVAL Cream Separators? If not, and you own 
one Or more cows dont further hinder your best intetests 
by delaying longer, but let us give you a free demonstration 
in your own home at once. You will marvel at the mechan- 
ical ptrfection, the wonderful simplicity and convenience of 
these new machines. These new machines show improve- 
ments in every feature, from the supply can to the base of 
the machine, and mark the greatest move forward in :ap- 
arator construction since the invention of the first practical 
separator by Dr. De Laval in 1878. If you have milk cows 
you cannot afford to be without -ne. The new De Laval 
Skims closer, has greater capacity, operates easier and is 
more ideal in every way than De Laval machines have beer 
even in the past. The improved De Laval is actually ten years 
in advance of any other separator made today. There are 
ten new styles, ten new capacities and ten new prices. There 
is a machine for every dairy, from the smallest to the lar- 
gest, and at a price that wil! fit every pocket. Don’t regret 
later that you didn’t see the De Laval before you bought a 
machine, but write ustoday for our handsome new catalog 
describing the machines in detail and a free demonstration 
in your own home. You will be surprised. Don’t delay. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


42 E. MADISON STkEET General Offices: 178-177 Wuciam Strest 
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ba ayelt of Prot hears Book 


“The Leading Quality of 
Feed Stuffs is Digestibility.” 


Mark that statement carefully, Mr. Farmer. It isa most vital truth. 
A point too often overlodked—a point that means loss to you if your stock 
are wasting feed, because they can't digestit. It is not how much they 
eat, but how much they digest, that represents the profit to you. A feed 
may contain plenty of protein, fat and carbohydrates—may be properly 


eg ae and yet prove tobea poor feed, because of its low percentage 
of digestibility. 


Sterling Stock Feed 


we offer the 
so the bi 


A t 
fp tne wholly 


ecogetn baal» In 
vi 


i fonts ,not only a perf alanced Fetion. } but 
bie di bility—a ball that t yields fea ay 

Gente. hes thus affording the animal the fullest benefi 
swestible food 1 rrptte is overcome, making it exceptionally 
ter! ing Stock Feed we have accomplished the two most 
moar, deems necessary in a stock feed—digestibility 
"s why stock make somuch greater and faster 
es y other. A trial will prove this. Itisa food that’s ail 
for work-horse, driving-horse, milch-cow, cattle or hogs— 
ion of ground corn, oats ard barley. kiln-dried and properly 


a 
blen 
Ask your dealer aboutit—he knows. Also ask for aisy Dairy Feed— 
the great milk-maker and best molasses food ade & regson’s Calf Me 
a perfect euparizate for o pilk. that saves 30 to70cents aday on every c 
panel raise; Sterling Chick and Scratch Feeds—ali money-makers for the 
who o live-stock. If your dealer can’t supply you, write to us. 


The Great Western Cereal Co. 
Feed Dept. Chicago, U. &. A. 


b 
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The Mascot Made Good 


By J. F. Holden 
~{Concluded from last week.] 

John Faber had lived alone many 
years, He was an Ishmael. His 
hand was against everybody’s. He 
once had a wife, but she died young. 
He also had a son, who had left him 
years ago, after a violent quarrel. 
Now he was not able to tend his 
barn, and had been seeking a boy to 
‘work for him. He took a sinister de- 
light in confirming the public opinion 
of his miserliness, For his work 
Rust was given the grudging privilege 
of a dirty cot in the attic, together 
with an accidéntal meal or two each 
day. Being used to getting along 
without money, he was a commend- 
able surprise to the old man. 

Old John, tegether with Chin Him, 
the only representative of the Ce- 
lestial empire in town; had long been 
the lawful mark of boyish pranks 
and _ insolence. Rust, on his own 
declaration—a ‘‘charity kid’’—-found 
the “bar. sinister’ imposed with 
prompt firmness by the boys and their 
respective mammas, and thus became 
a third victim of the unchecked of- 


164 


“fensive attention of the gang. 


In addition to an infinite capacity 
and liking for hard work, Rust pos- 
sessed a power or organization and 
edroitness that served as an atoning 
gift from the gods for lack of good 
looks and social caste. The surprising 
moves he made to foil the gang in 
their depredations on the Chinaman, 
Mr Faber and himself, would have 
discouraged any except a bunch of 
boys out for a rollicking time. 

These escapades. he would relate to 
the old gentleman as they sat in- the 
twilight. For variety, Rust would re- 
late his experiences in school. If he 


beat the boys, he would laugh at 
them. If they beat him, he would 
laugh with them. Then, at other 
times, he would relate the story of 


his life up to his coming to Marshall. 
On rare occasions he hinted strongly 
at his ambition to be captain of a 
football team, and afterwards be- 
come president of a college. He 
quickly found that the mere men- 
tion of the college or its president 
would almost drive old Faber frantic. 

“Say, Mr Faber! I wisht I was 
rich,”’ he broke out once. 

“Why, what did I tell you? All 
the rich are bad; only. the poor 
are good. That’s my doctrine, and 
‘t’s true, too.” was the reply. 

“Well, then, gracious, I would be 


an exception, like they have to those - 


everlasting rules in grammar,” shout- 
ed the boy, stamping the step he had 
been sitting on. 

The old man would have smiled at 
Rust’s declaration, if it had not ap- 
peared to him a mockery, and a 
waste of effort. 

“Tell you what I’d do, Mr Faber! 
I'd help—” 

He stopped suddenly, remembering 
the forbidden subject that was so 
close to his heart, and so rancorous 
in that of the miser. He turned the 
subject just a little: 

“When I’m up, as old Greggs ‘used 
to say, I'll bet you four cents I'll be 
a college president. I'll make good 
up there yet if I have to live on 
sawdust, and thereby get wooden legs, 
like the story of the chickens I told 
you.” 

This last sally toned the bold dec- 
laration somewhat; for the man re- 
plied: ‘“‘That’s all right for you, Rust. 
Work hard. Never say die. All pres- 
idents are not like that old fool, Mec- 
Crea, “You need not be like him.” 

The boy’s temper was almost at 
boiling point. His curiosity to know 
the reason of the mysterious dislike 
for his hero saved him from an out- 
burst. 

The man gave a groan as he tried 
to rise, to go into the house. “Rust, 
I wish you would rub my shoulders 
end back with that liniment when 
I get to bed,” he said. It’s no good, 


anyway. Darn the doctors and their 
vile stuff! I'll give you a nickel on 
Saturday.” 


“Course I will, Mr-Faber. Let me 
relp you to bed. Maybe the pain is 
some worse,” responded the boy. His 
deftness was really soothing to the 
cripple. 

“Now read a little for me, boy, and 
maybe I'll go to sleep. Don’t read 
about the trusts—they make me mad. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Read something that you say—your 
folks—used- to tell«you—out there.” 

The boy picked up an old copy of 
Ruskin. 

“Not that stuff!’ The old man had 
already changed his mind. “Say, tell 
me that story about your folks again, 
will you?” he asked, hesitatingly. 

“Sure I will,’ Mr Faber. But it 
strikes me, 
mine pretty easy. 
six times already.” 

The boy looked, not unkindly, at the 
form on the bed. Then followed the 
story, for it was dear to the boy, and 
seemed to possess a peculiar fascina- 
tion for the miserly, poor old soul. 

It was the story of a little cottage 
out of the plains, near a depot; of a 
sturdy but gentle husband and father, 
who was agent there; of the most 
beautiful mother that ever lived; of 
a small boy, who, for a little while, 
maybe till he was five years old, 
possessed in all its fullness,-the wealth 
of love of these young devotees. Of 
a dark day, when the,mangied form 


I’ve told it to you 





of. husband and father was brought 
home from work—dead. Of the fu- 
neral, in which the neighbors were 


chief mourners, for the fair young 
wife was saved the long sickening 
sorrow of widowhood, by the clond 
that rose from heart to brain, until— 
it seemed but a few days—the boy 


was brought -into the little room 
where his beautiful mother lay, 
white and _ still. Yes, she had one 
moment, he remembered, of intelli- 


gence, in which shone that light that 
never shone on land or sea, in which 


to bid good-by to her boy. Then 
the light went out again, forever. 
The graves? Oh, yes, he remem- 
bered them, He could tell just where 
they were. Folks were good. But 


no answers came to “the letters sent 
to relatives. The boy was sent back 
there, and—yes; for eight, hard, aw- 
ful years he lived under the “shadow” 
of the commonwealth, until he ran 
away after Joe Rogers and his com- 
panions, and came to Marshall. 

“That’s all of it, I guess, Mr Faber. 
It reminds me of a sentence we had 
in school today "bout the short and 
simple annals of the poor!” 


you forget that story of .- 





The boy stopped, with a rare smile 
on his face, and leaned over the bed. 
He had done his work well, for the 
old--man was sleeping, . apparently. 
He stole out to the big garden. It 
was a glorious night. The moon was 
coquetting with the bronze figure on 
the dome far up on the hill. The im- 
press of. his story was still on his 
heart... It must have been -such a 
night when the neighbors found him 
sitting between his two graves, weep- 
ing loudly for .the love that was 
henceforth to be but a. memory. 

“Good God,” he sighed, “I wisht 
I was &@ man; and—rich.” 

He was not conscious of speaking 
aloud; nor of a violent gesture of a 
red fist ~toward the silent heavens. 
Neither did he notice a window be- 
hind him that was open to its full 
extent, 

e 4.° 3 e. ©. 3.8 


The regents of Marshall university 
were in earnest consultation with the 
president and faculty concerning the 
gift of Mr Showers and its terms. 
Commencement was coming on,. and 
the amount stil] to be raised was 
troubling them. They had worked 


hard: The president had outdone 
himself. But the fund was lacking 
$55,000. Two hundred and “fifty 


thousand dollars was a great sum 
for them to reach. The general feel- 
ing was to ask for an extension of 
time. The secretary was speaking: 

“Everybody has given to the limit. 
To ask any more would be almost an 
imposition.’ It would certainly be a 
glorious thing to be able to make the 
announcement at the doings on Uni- 
versity day, but I am of—” 

A scuffle. out in the hall and a 
scraping knock, on the door inter- 
rupted the secretary’s expression of 
opinion. The board was treated to 
a diverting scene on the door being 
opened. Tumbling legs, arms, dust 
pan, broom and _ strained bodies of 
two contestants. 

“Don't I tell you.I’ve got a letter 
for the president, you fool!’’ shouted 
Rust breathlessly. 

“T tell you, kid; you'll have to quit 
hanging ‘round these premises like 








The Cooky Jar Ss 


BY MRS FRANK A. BRECK 


Don't Tet the cooky jar get empty, 
Mother, mother dear! 


When I come from school, I’m hungry,! 


Dearést mother, dear. 
If If find some crispy cookies, 
Or some doughnuts prime, 


Let me never find it empty, 


That dear cooky jar, 
am always happy, mother, 
Where the cookies are. 


Spring and summer, fall and winter, 


Every time of year, 


They will help me ‘wait with patience Never let the jar be empty, 


Till its suppér time 


Mother, mother dear! 


" Captain. Joe on the terrace. 


you do, or I'll have you locked up f 
burglary,’’ wheezed the janitor. 

The person named severely d 
manded the cause of the’ disturban 

“Hereé’s that miserable nuisance of 
a kid. He—” 

“Got a letter for you, sir, f—” 

They began and finished together, 

“That will do, Johnson; let the boy 
deliver his message.” 

The door” closed, and Rust kicked 
over the dust bin as he sped pasf! 
the irate janitor.. Before he got ta’ 
the great front door he heard some<' 
one calling him back. _He returned 
as quickly, and found the president 
waiting for him. There was just @ 
motion for him to enter the rooms, 
Evidently something unusual had oc« 
curred, for almost every man was on) 
his feet. ~The president sat down im! 
the nearest chair. { 

“Do you know the contents of thi 
letter?” he asked sharply and with 
difficulty. 

“No, sir!” rang out the young voicé 
cheerfully. “Mr Faber wanted m@, 
to give it to you only, sir. I came! 
pretty near missing it, though,” with 
a sharp twinkle toward the. door,’ 
“Anything wrong?” he asked, so<} 
bering suddenly, as he looked at the 
man. 

“May we hear the full portent of 
the epistle, doctor? We are curious 
to know what Faber can want with 
us,” asked one of the number. 

“No—yes!—excuse me a few mo« 
ments,” and the president staggered 
from the chair to an inner room, mo- 
tioning Rust to follow. 

The boy did not understand, but 
was pushed along by one of the men. 
Ten minutes elapsed before man and 
boy returned. Dr McCrea was still 
pale and nervous. Rust rubbed one 
eye with “the ends of his fingers as 
he sidled back of a screen. Silence 
fell as the leader of men took his 
place at the table. He had. never 
looked so old and broken. 

“Gentlemen,” he began very slowly 
and quiety, “this letter contains a 
check for $50,000, from John Faber, 
toward our fund.” 

Waiting for exclamations of sur- 
prise and gratification to subside, he 
proceeded: “There is also a further 
matter in the letter that you have a 
right to know. You who are older 
will remember my one great sorrow 
here at Marshall, years ago. My 
daughter went away from her gradu- 
ation, and without my knowledge or 
consent, married John Faber’s son. I 
never forgave them. Neither did 
John Faber. I never opened het 
letters, but destroyed them unread, 
This is my punishment. All that is 
left to me now is a grave—rather 
two gravées—out ineKansas, and—this 
boy, their son—my grandson.” He 
laid. down -the letter, and’ motioned 
to the boy to follow him, this time 
to the outer door. The two passed 
out between the two lines of men, who 
stood in silent sympathy. 

The master of men passed out and 
down the hall and stairs on his way 
to John Faber's house. They met 
Rust 
was the only one to seo him. The 
boy. stopped long enough to jump up 
to Joe’s neck, and sobbingly whis- 
pered: to him: 

“Say, good. old chap, “We're just 
going to make good, all right, me and 
him.” 

But old John. Faber was Wtead. He, 
too, had made good after a fashion. 


A: Valentine 


BY RUTH RAYMOND 


| 








Now, honey, ’tain’ no use to blush 
An’. hide behin de doah; 

I seed yo’ meet. dé. postman—hush! 
Doan’ say dat any moah! 

Yo’s twenty yea’ o’ age today, 
A handsome gal 0’ mine, 

An _mammy’s proud enough to say | 
Yo’ hab a valentine. 


Hold up dat letter till I see 
De brids an’ roses, chile; 
Yo’ needen’ hide yo’ gift from me 
. Nor hang ye’ head an’ smile. 
T’s seen dat Jef'son hangin’ 
Dis little gal o’ mine 
An’ spected he would send f'om town 
Dat handsome. valentine. 


Now I's dat glad yo’s happy so, 
‘Fo’ love am jes de same 
It war when mammy had a beau-~ 
Dat Cupid’s most to blame. 4 
So open up de parlof now, 
For Jef’son’s drest up fine 
An’ comin’ right along, I ‘low, 
To claim his valentine. 
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With th the Host 

Among the inquiries which have 
reached The Host one from a 
mother who asks what she can do 
to make the hair grow on a _  Iittle 
child’s hea@. She states that she has 
used white vaseline, but it apparently 
thas done no good. Questions of this 
sort The Host does not consider it 
safe to have answered through The 
Table Talk, inasmuch as in all cases 
of this kind it is safest and best in 
every way for the perplexed to con- 
sult a physician. While there are 
many simple remedies which it is 
gafe to try for various ills, there are 
many which, while agreeing with 
one person, are harmful to another. 
For this reason it seems best not to 
print medical matter. The Host sug- 
gests that this mother take her little 
girl to the family physician, who will 
best know what will bring about the 
desired result. 

Why is it that on so many of our 
farms we find a scarcity of good 
fruit? Almost all farms have a tew 
apple trees, but how few, compara- 
tively, have other tree fruits. Fruits 
foo among the most healthful of all 





is 


oods. Why should not all our Ta- 
lers have all the fruit they want? 

ven a woman could set out a fruit 
tree. Why should not each Tabler 
among you resolve to set out this 
spring one or more trees of your 
favorite fruit? The care of it and 
the watching of it will give you an 
interest in something out of doors 
which can but be beneficial: I wish 
that I could know that everyone who 
reads these columns would set out 
this -year at least one decorative 
shrub and one fruit tree; the latter 
may be beth decorative and useful 
if rightly placed. How many will 
do this? 


- 


The Open Forum 


A TEACHER WHO HELPS- AT HOME 


IT have been much interested in 
Table Talk, and hope this interesting 
feature of the magazine need not be 

iscontinued by reason of lack of 
interest of your readers. 

The subject concerning a daughter’s 
\duty is of special interest, as it is a 
Question which I have had to decide. 
ii am a teacher, and for the present 
&m trying to fill that position as well 
jas that of daughter of the house, 
boarding at home. Teaching a district 
jSchool I am allowed, or rather forced 








ito have, long vacations, . which I 
‘spend at home assisting with the 
jhousework on the farm. AS my 


jmother was a member of the profes- 
ision it has been her desire that I 
‘should teach, and I do not feel that 
Tam ne glecting my dutiesat home by 
being a trifle independent. It cer- 
tainly gives any person a rather more 


Vivid idea of the value of -money 
When earning their own spending 
money, and I do not think this little 


training in economy, 
it such, is in any way detrimental to 
@nyone. All parents are not finan- 
cially able to pay children for their 
labor, and when the boy. or girl is 
So situated as to earn money during 
a2 part of the year they are better 
Prepared to render assistance at home 


if I may call 









“ers. 





6 gloom, 


ae is alittle Sams ook 2 sel 
Gan lift the Deep. est snows above. 
F servd itin this verse of mine, 


nuypself, 


Pour Valentine 


when it is most needed. However, I 
think this is a question which every 
individual must decide according: to 
his or her own circumstances.—[N. 
C. Goodrich, 


AMUSEMENTS FOR-THE YOUNG 


Concerning amusements for the 
young, I cannot entirely agree with 
Mrs Hillman’s views. Judging by her 
letter she seems to think there is no 
alternative between the dance and the 
“kissing play.” The latter is vulgar 
and cannot fail to be productive of 
harm to both girls and boys, and 
dancing can be, and is often made 
equally objectionable. But I cannot 
see the necessity of indulging in 
either of them. In my family of five 
boys, three are old enough to take 
part in social affairs (two are in col- 
lege) dnd they ar@their friends are 
never at a loss for an evening's 
amusement. Dancing, kissing games 
and cards are not considered to be 
necessary... They have their little or- 
chestra and there are many amusing 
games which are harmless, though 
they may be rather undignified. The 


young people will acquire dignity as~> 


they leave their youth and their wish 
for frivolous amusements behind. Let 
us make our children feel that they 
are free to bring their friends home 
for a jolly good time, no matter if it 
does make a little work for us moth- 
My boys are always ready to 
pitch in and help clean up afterward. 
[Mother of the Jolly Three. 


ABSOLUTE INDEPENDENCE IMBOSSIBLE 


Alice E. Pinney asks “What is in- 
dependence?” Briefly, there is not 
such an element in the entire world, 
since every person is in a degree 
mora or less dependent upon others. 
Wealth, station, rank—these do not 
prevent a condition of dependence 
upon others. And it is well that the 
divine and moral government of the 
world provides the element of de- 
pendence. Surely this is a wise pro- 
vision to keep people humble and 
with human feeling and _ respect. 
Much of the so-called condition pf 
being independent is a wery super- 
ficial affair. Common book knowledge 
alone is a mechanical training and is 
only one qualification in the struggle 
of life. Good home training in all 
the elements of domestic economy is 
the fundamental basis of a woman's 
sphere, since 95% willin some period 
of their life become wives and keep- 
ers of homes. There are wrecked 
homes all over our land because of 
improper training at home when un- 
der the care of the parents. The home 
is the real basis of the welfare of an 
individual, a commonwealth, or a na- 
tion. With; home training and vir- 
tues there will be no abiding charac- 
ter or empire.—[Jasper Blines. 





The Teeth And Tuberculosis 
feeling 
is less seldo 





realization of the necessity of 
preserving the teeth. The 
that the teeth don’t matter 
encountered now than 
formerly. N@vertheless, few moth- 
ers realize fully how lgrge a part in 
their own health and in the health of 
their children the teeth play. 

It has been pretty conclusively 
proven that pneumonia germs are 
harbored in the mouth. If the mouth 
is kept absolutely free of germs there 
is little danger of pneumonia. Now 
comes Dr T. Franklin Gifford with 
the serious charge that bad teeth 
may be, and doubtless are, responsi- 
ble for tuberculosis. The germs of 
this dread disease usually enter by 
way of the mouth. Decayed teeth af- 
ford an ideal lurking place for the 
germs until such times as they. may 
find conditions suited to their intro- 
duction to the lungs. It, therefore, 
behooves mothers to See that the 
mouths of their children are most 
carefully looked after. At the first 
sign of decay or trouble of any kind 
with the teeth a dentist should be 
consulted. Frequent trips to the den- 
tist will save money in the end. Fur- 
thermore, they may save life. 

Here is what Dr Gifford says: “I 
do not believe there is a father or a 
mother but would rush to grab up a 
child before it could gather up the 
waste matter from a garbage can, 
and yet you had far better let your 
child eat from a garbage can than 
from a table loaded with the finest of 
fine food prepared with the utmost 
care, if it is taken through a mouth 
having decayed teeth and abscesses.” 

Food swallowed takes with it the 
bacteria in the mouth, thus prevent- 
ing the recovery of the ill. The 
mouth has all the requirements for 
the cultivation and growth of germs. 
Unclean mouths and decayed teeth 
are ideal places for the generators of 
tuberculosis and many other infuctu- 
ous diseases. 





The Flour You Use—What brand 
is it? The good bread makers who 
have responded to The Host's request 
for the secret of their success have 
each had strong preference for some 
particular brand of flour. The Host is 
preparing some of these interesting 
letters to be published in these col- 
umns shortiy. It would.be interesting 
to know how generally these brands 
mentioned are used and just how far 
they contribute to the success of bread 
making. Send a card to The Host, 
this .office, giving the name of the 
flour you use. Do it at once. We 
want to publish those bread making 
articles soon. Every housewife re- 
spond. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: This is 
my first year as a trapper. The game 
in this country is very scarce, because 
of the great number of trappers. 
However, I have caught 13 muskrats 
and 3 rabbits, and shall trap for 
skunks later on. My way of catching 
muskrats is to cut a stick about 6) 
feet long, so that it will bend well. 
I place one end in the bottom of the | 





EAR by year there is a greater | 


| 





| 


creek, bend it, and put the other end | 
in the bank, after it has been thrust | 


through the ring in the end of the 
chain. 


at the bend of the stick. When Mr | 


Muskrat is caught he plunges to the 





bottom, the ring slips down, and he 

is drowned.—[V. Walker, Ind. 
Practical Citizen: That depends 

young man. Are you going to run for 


office or do you want to marry 
daughter?—[Philadelphia Ledger. 


“If you refuse me,” said the young | 
man, “I shall blow out my brains.” 
“T’d hate to have you do that,” re- 
plied the girl, thoughtfully, ‘and yet 
* Pligg be a good joke on pa. He 
you haven’t any, you know.”’— 
fphiladeiphia Ledger. 


my 


| 


This brings the ring. about | 


| ustrated and fully explained. 








- THE POINT 


is extra long and 
sharp ; cannot slip 
through the head 
and stick you or 
work loose. The 
tongue prevents it. 


DUPLEX 
SAFETY PIN 


never the fabric. 
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Save You 
$5 to $20 


If you tisfied at time during one 
your pond'the suve back at at our expense. 
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A Victor Talking 
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First Lessons in Dairying 


By HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN 


Professor Dairy Husbandry, School of 
Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College 








This splendid little book has been written from 
8 practical point of view to fill a place in dairy 
+ ture long needed. It is de sign d primarily as 

@ practical guide to successful dairying, an elemen- 
tary text book for colleges and for use especially in 
short course classes. It embodies underlying princi- 

es involved in the handling of milk, delivery to 
factory, shipping station and the manufacture of 
butter on the farm. It is written in a simple, 
ayn 4 way, being free from technical terms and 

easily understood by the average farm boy. It is 
adapted to meet farm conditons, explains reason 
why, covers the relationship of bacteriology and 
chemistry, the foundation sciences of modern dairy- 
ing, besides treating fully ordinary conditions found 
on the farm and in the dairy. Im fact it answers 


the questions in detail which confront the practical 
dairyman daily. It covers those necessary details 
regarding secretion of milk, 


meth 
creaming ethods of cooling, 


“ cream ripening, churning, turning, worki 
ng the finished protect for market. Prac. 
teat Maeeeiie involved in the marketing of milk and 
cream are given. The use of the Babcock test is 
The book is t 
he thing for the every day dairyman and should 
be in the hands of every farmer in the country. 


WMostrated 5x7 inches 100 pages Cioth, net, 50 Cents 





Orange Judd Company 
439-441 Lafayette St., New York 








TOMMY SQUIRREL’S DREAM AFTER A NUT- 
TING PARTY 
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Our work is done by modern machinery, 
and we toliver complete in cemeterv. 
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The Junior Partner 


BY W. E, STONE 





It was agreed from the day that 
he came to town, along with the visit 
of the village doc- 
tor, that he was to 
take an interesc in 
his father’s  busi- 
ness, and _s before 
many days had 
passed he let it be 
known that he was 
not going to be a 
silent partner. His 
voice proclaimed it, 
and with his lusty 
v.0ice was the 
strength of his in- 
fant body, which 
was in keeping with his prospect of 
participation in the struggle with the 
rough acres of the farm when he 
should be old enough to begin active 
operations in that line. 

His .actual interest in the‘ business 
began when he was old enough to 
._ walk, at which time he was provided 
with numerous miniature farm wagon 
outfits, pending the granting of which 
he had been making “‘teams” out of 
the chairs, the table, the doorknobs, 
and anything that came his way, for 
he must have a team. When his de- 
mand for a wagon of his own, with 
real sideboards and tongue, and that 
would carry real loads of dirt and 
stone, had been met, the stamp of the 
busy farmer showed in him, while 
for industry and the general spirit 
of business, he was the equal of any 
boy. 

Like other country boys, too, he 
took to making things—weird con- 
trivances, some of them, that would 
have puzzled anyone but the inventor 
to name them, if, indeed, anyone but 
the inventor had been privileged to 
see them. They had to be tested, of 
course, and their testing accounted 
for not a few acts of innocent depre- 
dations about the place, as, for in- 
stance, the pulling up of a dozen hills 
of beans when he was trying out his 
ideas in the direction of a stump 
puller. The reception with his father 
that followed was a warm _ one, 
and it persuaded him that for the 





THE QUIET HOUR 


present he did not need a stump 
puller, and he turned his genius to 
ether directions. 

His father himself had his troubles 
with stump pulling, as the clean ap- 
pearance of the cleared portion of his 
farm showed, and there was still more 
of that kind of work to be done be- 
fore he could, as he hoped to do, 
“stand on his doorstep: and see every 
rod of his land,eand all of it without 
a stump or a stone.” There was one 
stump where a huge white oak had 
stood, which he had so far passed by, 
and with the stains of the weather as 
the dozen seasons had gone by since 
the tree was cut it had become an 
eyesore, and. he longed for some way 
to get rid of it without the expense of 
extensive digging and dynamite. It 


was here that the junior partner 
came to his aid. 
“Say, pa,” said the son, as they sat 


at breakfast, ‘“‘why don’t you pull 
that white’ oak stump?” This was his 
first allusion to such things since the 
episode of the bean vines, but he 
knew his father would not spank him 
if he found a way to get rid of the 
white oak, so he braved the question. 

“Can't, son,” said the older John, 
“without blasting.” 

Now, there isn’t 
poetical about the 
stump. Just hard digging and plenty 
of it. So it wasn’t for glory that the 
boy set to work, but because he want- 
ed to see what he could do. His 
father ‘had a trip to market a few 
days later, .‘arting long before day- 
light, and to be gone until dark. John 
made his calculations accordingly, 
and hoped he could pull the stump 
before his father came home. 

There was considerable shoveling to 
be done, but it was good digging, just 
heavy loam, and.even a boy of ten 
can make dirt fly if he is really in 
earnest. Besides, the job must be 
done that day, or his father would 
want to help, and that would take 
the fun of the achievement all away. 
He dug busily all the morning, and at 
noon there was a good deal left to 
be done before anything could be ex- 
pected to pull the big stump from 
the earth. He must have lunch, but 
he would not let his mother know, so 
his visit to the house was a brief 


anything of the 
removal of a big 





WALLACHIAN HAT 


Embroidered hats will be more popular é 
with the new designs and materials they make dainty creations. 


ever, and 
Most of 


this season than 


them will be embroidered with white on white linen, or on lawn, but new 


materials include tan linens, 


pattern shown 


or tan linen 50 cents; hat stamped on 
mercerized cotton to embroider hat 20 cents. 


o AROS TIT oaafen ine 


White 
()) . 4 
Qe S ff Se ) J > 


Bet No 49 - 'Ax«I5 


blue and pink 
above is No 48, price 10 cents. 


chambrays. The perforated 
Hat stamped on white 
pink or blue chambray 40 tents. 


Bert. Ne5O0 «61K * 15 


TWO GOOD BELTS 


Belt No 49 matches hat No 48. The perforated pattern is 10 cents. Belt 


stamped on white or tan linen 25 cents; 
‘s Mercerized cotton to 
Belt No 50 is for eyelet embroidery. 


chambray 20 cents. 


cents and the stamped belt, and 
price as for-No 49. 


We have an eyelet hat pattern which matches No 50 belt. 


materials for 


belt stamped on pink opr blue 
embroider. same 10 cents, 

The perforated pattern is 10 
working, are the same 


It is No 19, 


and is 10 cents. Material or stamped hat is same price as Wallachian 
hat, No 48. 
Order patterns carefully by numbers, and be sure to specify color 


and material in ordering stamped goods. Address our Fancywork Pattern 


Department, this office. 
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one, and the meal was swallowed so 
hastily that he was gone before she 
had a@ chance to ask him where he 
was going. To remove suspicion, he 
took his fishing rod from its hook in 
the shed, and placed it where it 
could not be found readily, and then 
hurried back to his work in the field. 
The earth was removed from the sides 
of the stump, and this only showed 


that it was bigger than he had 
thought. How to pull the root over 
was a knotty problem. He Had 


planned on the same tactics he had 
employed on the beans, a decided 
improvement, he, thought, on the ma- 
chine he had seen his father use in 
pulling smaller stumps. But he soon 
learned that his strength was too 
small to make any headway by that 
means. It was getting late, and he 
had almost decided he must give up 
and fill up the hole he-had made, 
when a sound that he heard gave him 
a new idea. : 

Down the road was coming just 
what would help him. It was Tim 
Jones, with a wagon on which he 
had mounted a portable gasoline en- 
gine to use for wood sawing and 
other purposes for which it came in 
handy about the farming section, 
John knew this engine, and knew it 
had a gear-driven drum for a rope to 
use in hoist'ng, although his friend 
had never used it for that purpose. 

When the wagon drove up John ex- 
plained the situation and it was not 
many minutes before a bargain was 
struck. Jones was to run the engine, 
although he had little idea what it 
was all about, or how his engine could 
start the big stump, which he knew 
John the elder had shunned since be- 
fore his son was born. 

John’s plan was simple, but it took 
a number of ropes and chains which 
he found at the barn. A big chain 
was passed around the stump and 
from this a set of blocks and tackle 
ran to a tree across the lane, and 
thence the pulling rope was run. to 
the drum on the-engine. When-every- 
thing was fastened the engine was 
started, and the free end of the rope 
passed once around the _ hoisting 
drum. There was plenty of power, 
and John thought he was going to 
see his old enemy, the white oak 
stump, pulled out as quickly, almost, 
as one would pull a tooth. The pull- 
ing was all right, and the load, which 
proved an easy one for the engine, was 
slowly pulled from its hold in the 
earth. It was not quite far enough 
out to suit him, and the rope was 
again made taut, while the engine 
tugged away again. Eut this» was 
once too many, for the chain had 
slipped under the heavy -strain, and 
one of its links breaking, flew and 
struck John a heavy blow in the fore- 
head. There was a flow of blood and 
a quick rush of willing hands to carry 
him home. When the procession was 
entering the house it was just in time 
to see John the elder\ drive into the 
yard. , 
Those were anxious days for the 
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time-tested 
made only 


Up-to-date patterns with old-fashioned 
ty. 


father and mother while the junior 
partner lay still and white in. the 
little bedroom, But recovery came. at 
last, and the father could only praise 
his little son for doing what he him- 
self ad avoided for longer than the 
little fellow had lived. 

“Father,” said the junior partner, 
“that’s what I pulled the beans up 
for.” 
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BY MARGARET LEE 


SPRING 


In the woods the wild birds sing, 
Telling of the-coming spring 
And the glories she will bring, 

Mary, my Mary! 


But their melody so sweet 

Causes not my heart to beat 

As does the coming of your feet, 
Mary, my Mary! 


SUMMER 
In the garden roses blow, 
Stately lilies in a row 
By a bed of pansies grow, 
Mary, my Mary! 


But there’s not a flower there 
Can with my sweet girl compare! 
She is fairest of the fair, 
Mary, my Mary! 


AUTUMN 
Fruit trees bend with orchard gold, 
Nuts are plenty, squirels bold; : 
Old Earth seems in radiance rolled, 
Mary, my Mary? 


But one look into your eyes, 
To see the truth that in them lies, 
Makes the riches that I prize, 

Mary, my Mary! 


WINTER 
Winter robes the world in snow, 
Bleak and wild the cold winds biow; 
Not a green thing dares to show. 
Mary, my Mary! 


But as long as you love me 
There can for us no winter be! 
Oh, my darling! God bless thee, 

Mary, 


my Marv! 












Ask your dealer for 
pson- 
er Greys 


ne nne ” Pelee 


. You get d wear, absol: 
lisaetuwewes 
Some designs in the new silk finish. 
If your dealer : 
irs eeetern orator bess ce 
The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
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We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers !n 
towns the Uatnn — who Rsvoasn mien Genet 


and 


Direct to You 


(40 Dy buying « Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


our 
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on or gives 
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at actual factory prices. No stove or range 
satisfaction. Youran ae = 
’ profits, We pay the freight. 


Send Pestal For Catalog No. 100 
and see list of towns where we have satisfied customers, 
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Ellen Stan’s Fashion Chat 
PLAIN SHIRT WAIST OF GINGHAM 


: OO many shirt waists cannot be 
| included in the summer ward- 
robe, and girl. who 

is fond of outdoor sports, a 
plain design, such as shown 
in No 3101, is both practical and 
pretty.. Striped flannels and ging- 
chams are much used the present sea- 
gon; and bid fair to outnival the plain 
,white linen, which has held undis- 





for the 





No 3101—Peter Pan 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


puted sway for several years past. To 
the girl who must economize in her 
laundry _ bills, this will be welcome 
mews, as a colored waist will not 
show soil so quickly as a plain 
white one. 

For mornings, a dark skirt of 
Wrench serge, or nun’s veiling, will be 
serviceable. With this and some half 
dozen waists of both heavy and light 
weight materials, to insure perfect 
comfort in all kinds of weather, one 
fis well equipped for summer. 

If a few. tucks are wanted in the 
yoke of this “Peter Pan’’ waist, they 
should be made in the material be- 
fore it is cut out. Tear off pieces the 
full Iength of the front, from the 
shoulder down to three inches below 
the waist line, and after stitching.the 
box plaits for the front, arrange the 
tucks. - 

POPULAR SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME 

No 2622—A good practical costume 
that may be fashioned from either 
silk or woolen goods is shown here 
The waist and skirt are both plaited 
and can be finished as teen in the il- 
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No 2622—Popular Shirt-Waist Cos- 
tume, @8, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
#6-inch bust. 


lustration, or the dress may be made 
‘more elaborate by the application of 





FOR BUSY WOMEN 





a lace yoke and band trimming of a 
contrasting material. Folds continue 
to be the approved manner of trim- 
ming the latest skirts. One advance 
plaited model has a single bias band 
arranged .so as to form a deep point 
at the front, back and sides. The 
smart street modes are all made in 
clearing length or shorter, as they are 
best suited for walking. Plaits are 
universally used on the latest models, 
being arranged with more or less 
tendency toward the flounce effect.” 
ONE-PIECE CORSET COVER 

No 8749—The design shown in the 
accompanying illustration is particu- 
larly suited to stout figures. The 
great advantage that this mod@é) has 
over any other, is that it does away 
will all fullness at the waist line. If 
the seams are not joined by beading, 
they must all be felled. A French 
fell is used where the top of a corset 
cover joins the beading, and also 
where the embroidered edge joins the 
beading. If beading is used for a 
belt, a piece of muslin should be un- 
derneath to give strength. When 


putting lace on as an edging gather 
the lace by pulling the coarse thread 
that rons through the top of it, and 
with the thumb and forefinger roli 
muslin. 


the edge of the Place’ the 





No 3749—One-Piece Corset Cover, 
- 34, 36, 38 40, 42, 44 and 46-inch 
ust. 


two right sides together and over- 
seam the lace to the garment. 
HOW TO ORDER 


These patterns are 10 cents each 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. 





Cheerfulness 


BY MONNIE MARTIN ERERHART 


Within a-country lane one day, 
I met a maiden fair; 
Her c= were filled with flowers 


A rose was in her hair. 
She heeded not the thorns she found, 
But with a happy heart 
She tripped along the shady lane, 
Unmindful of their smart. 


And in her way were rugged stones, 
But by their side there grew 

So many kinds of blossoms fair 
With which her path to strew. 

As down the path of life she goes, 
Oh, may she be as gay: 

And may she let the sunshine in 
To drive all care away. 


A Splendid Continued Story wil! 
start in these columns in the issue 
of next week. It is entitled “Prissy,” 
and is by Susie Bouchelle Wight. It 
is written in Mrs Wight’s most charm- 
ing style, and is a delightful study of 
a familiar type, which will be recog- 
nized by everyone. The scene is laid 
in the south and there is an element 
of fun running through it which will 
make the tale a delight for the whole 
home cirele.—[The Editor. 


Some real estate dealers waste a lot 
of valuable time in trying to make 
mountains out of molehills.—[Chi- 
cazo News. 
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VICTOR 


Dance Music 








Just imagine having a 
full orchestra to play for 
you whenever you want 
to dance! How you could 
dance to such music as 
that! And you can actu- 
ally have it with a Victer 
in your home. 

Better music than you ever 
had before—loud, clear and in 
perfect time. No expense for 
musicians, nobody tied to the 
piano—everybody can dance, 


Besides special dance-music 
the Victor provides high-class 
entertainment of every kind 
between the dances. Grand 
opera by the greatest artists, 
beautiful ballads by leading vaudeville singers, selections by 
famous bands; instrumental solos and duets; “coon” songs; 

pular song hits; minstrel specialties, and other good 

ealthy fun. 

In no other way can you hear this entertainment in your 
home, except on the Victor. The world’s foremost players 
and singers make Victor Records only, and the Victor plays 
them as no other instrument can. ° . 

Go to any Victor dealer’s and hear the Victor. 
easy-payment plan. 

SEN Write us on the coupon for catalogue and full information, 
“SS, Victor Talking Machine Co, 
: SS Camden, N. J. 

‘ 


~ Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
%, ~ ~ Canadian Distributors 




















Ask him to explain the 
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HAND SAPOLIO DOES, wy «a 


method of its own, what other soap can not do. 
If you want a velvet skin, don’t PUT ON prep- 
arations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let 
the new perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 





HAND SAPOLIO neither costs over 
the surface, nor does it go down into the pores 
and dissolve their necessary oils. It opens the 
pores, liberates their activities, but works no 
chemical change in those delicate juices that 
go to make up the charm and bloom of a. »3r- 
fect complexion. Test it yourself. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit. 


THE ICE CROP 





AND WOMEN Sers.cni | . 
RI Be Se eS tn wanes, chip end ame Oe 
Para “a ow to harvest, ship a use A 
Hours With Great Peaster i AT ser- complete, practical treatise for farmers, 
by 520f the greatest preachers the world. dairymen, ice dealers, produce shippers, 
a? pages. von experi- meat cold storers, and all inter- 
ence or capital. Over in the fleld can tes- ested ice houses, cold storage, and the 


F.W. MEAD Pun. 00.,  JOHNSOM, BLY. 


handling or use of ice in any way. In- 
cluding many recipes for iced dishes and 
beverages. The book is illustrated by cuts 
of th? tools and machinery used in cutting 
and storing ice, and the different forms 








of ice houses d ld st buildings. 
M - a Illustrated. —-3 Sx? inches. Cloth 
Always ention i. “Tan 
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(3 Do You Want Running Water in Your House? * 
. BY Lots Of It? Instantly? Just Where You Want It? Tt? Then Read This! 


4 WATER IN WATER FOR WATER IN 
YOUR HOME YOUR STOCK CASE OF FIRE 























> ee ox You can have an abundant sup- For supplying water on the farm the In case of fire the value of the Kewanee System can hardly 
a FOR THE [| viz of water delivered any- JIN YOUR] Kewance System is indispensable, be estimated. 1s efords absolute fire proveotion, and te 
& BATHROOM | where—tothe bathroom, kitchen, BARN | convenience in your home of which Saved $3, = $3,000 | Sinise 
: laundry, barn, lawn or gardéen— co had (eogity man can bosst. fresh running are a ee tne & 
a Bll the comforts and conveniences of the city home. This pen or wherever it is wanted. ‘The Kewanee tank deliv. system was ried tn case Of fF0, and sued tive Feaidonce, wortn 6.000.” 
it pen, anee 
is made possible by the Kewanee System of Water Supply. ers water at the temperature of the well the year round. By having protection from loss by fire as off offered by the 
‘ The comfort and pleasure to be de- This may be supplied to the stock right in the barn. prewanee System, a reduction in inure is effected. 
rived from having running water in | FOR THE Keens Stock Healthy — The reduct.on is often as much 
3 the bath room is alone worth more KITCHEN Mr. O, A. Kumler, Seven Milé, Obic, writes: “We bave had 1 ged re provection, meang for use at a eee, 
ee than the cost of the entire system. sero weather, and the water at the stock hydrant has a tem- notice. That's what you get in enay tag conat ss 
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Think of what it will mean to your wife to have plenty of P*"*ture of 45 degrees.” 

water always at her command. An Economical Proposition gi i g g ic FREE! 
Mr, OC. W. Wellman, Sullivan, Ind., writes: “I beg to say that En neer n erv e 

Ne MORE ELEVA TED the Kewanee System, which was put in my home two years ago 

pt tema is giving perfect satisfaction. It is always in order, always 














k: tly, and h t be for repairs since th Our engineers wil pian your complete water arstem free 
7 AND ATTIC TANMS 000 0:68 Was Vion Bie wane * of charge. "We absolutely wna coe of a eowanse are 
+ Low Cost Water Supply FOR LAWNS | semis from 876.00 for s small 


With the Kewanee System the storage tank is located in Mr. J. D. Pierson, of Media, Pa., says: “I have one of your AND GARDENS . ones and u p according = 


the cellar, as shown in the picture, or buried in the groumd, outfits and like it very mach. It has not been out of order 










































































































































































































































































































"This tank is made of steel plates. and will last almost in-  ! any way, gives entire satisfaction, and is @ great saving.” : ving di PA ad “devoved 2 
definitely. It is protected from all ex- These and hundreds of similar let- all probability reply fully ws A qaaation that aay om 
FOR THE | temesof weather. It will not leak, — sors are on file in our office. Some of | JN YOUR] up to your mind. We invi and 
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